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Corolla 

The responsible company 

car for1979. 

Economy and Reliability—Corolla’s Essential Business Assets. 

Never before has New Zealand business so badly needed company cars that 
deliver economy and reliability And no other car on the road today can more honestly 
claim to Twill this need than Toyota^ Corolla range. 

As well, Corolla offers full 4-seater comfort and superior appointments, including 
heated rear window and, on the wagon, rear screen washer/wiper and full carpeting 
right throughout the carrying compartment. 

Your company trades up to economy and reliability and gains comfort and 
versatility. 


COROLLA STATION WAGON 

Current Investment Price : 

$8,250 


__ 
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COROLLA DE LUXE SEDAN 

Current Investment Price: 

Manual: $7,650 Auto: $8,100 


Ift An Investment. 
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Cartel threatens shippers 
with financial penalties 


by Warren Berryman 

THREATS of financial 
penalties against importers 
have been issued by the 
shipping cartel serving the 
New Zealand-Japan trade. 
Some importers have been 
cutting transport costs from 
Japan by shipping with non¬ 
conference Jebsen Lines. 

Hie Australian and New 
Zealand Eastern Shipping 
Conference, s cartel consisting 
oi overseas shipping com¬ 
panies and the Shipping 
Corporation of New Zealand, 
sent a letter through the 
Japanese trading houses to 
Importers who used Jebsen's 
ship, the Sprayness. 

Hie letter threatened them 
with Increased freight rates on 
conference ships If they used 
Jebsens again. 

Hie Japanese trading houses 
have a loyally agreement with 
the cartel. 


But New Zealand importers, 
though they pay the freight 
bill, have not even seen this 
agreement much less signed It. 

When Jebsens entered the 
trade, some importers bought 
on an FOB basis and 
nominated Jebsens aB their 
carrier. 

In effect the New Zealand 
importer became the shipper. 

Previously the Japanese 
trading house had been the 
shipper. 

The cartel is now 
threatening the New Zealand 
Importer with higher freight 
rates on conference ships if 
they break a loyalty 
agreement they have not even 
signed. 

The cartel's letter 
threatened that if a New 
Zealander was caught using 
Jebsens the cartel would then 
charge that company non- 
conlract rates (10 per cent 


higher than usual rates) every 
time the New Zealand com¬ 
pany used conference ships in 
future. 

This letter was sent to 
Japanese trading houses with 
Instructions to pass it on to 
those New Zealand importers 
caught using Jebsens. 

Jebsen’s service offers 
several advantages over the 
cartel's in addition to lower 
freight rates. 

Jebsen's ships serve minor 
ports, such as Mount 
Maunganui. Conference shipB 
do not. 

This can mean savings for 
importers and exporters in 
internal freight bills. 

Jebsen's ships are 
multipurpose carriers able to 
carry both containerised and 
non-containerised cargo. 

Because the carry their own 
cranes, they can berth at 
conventional docks and avoid 


Iran offers farmers a tonic 


by John Draper 

ALLAH be praised! 

A 8100 million a year con- 
Jract for lamb finally agreed to 
fX Ayatollah Khomeini's 
Waraic Republic is the tonic 
Je New Zealand meat in- 
needed. 
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lamb would be killed in an 
approved manner, and a New 
Zealand delegation went to 
Tehran three times before 
agreement was reached. 

Up to 30 Muslim 
slaughtermen will be needed to 
perform the Islamic rites on 
the 18 chains willing to kill for 
the contract. 

At least six slaughtermen 
will come from Iran, to be 
employed by the Meat 
Producers Board, as a con¬ 
dition of the four-year con¬ 
tract. 

So far the Meatworkers 
Union lias indicated that It has 
no objections to the Muslims 
being employed, so long as 
they are union members. 

Iran will also appoint a 
religious representative, 
expected to be Hojltal Mah- 
davi, to Bee that contract 
conditions are fulfilled. 

In finally securing the 
contract, the Meat Board had 
to concede an annual price, a 
condition the meat exporters 
in the delegation reluctantly 
accepted. 

But in return the board got a 
price “substantially above" 
the British level. 

Agreement has also been 
reached on unloading 
arrangements at the port of 
Khorramshahr In the Persian 
Quit. 

Industrial disputes and a 
slow unloading rate in the past 
have forced shippers to pay 
high demurrage rates. 

But the sun Is not shining in a 
completely cloudless sky for 
sheep farmers. Lambing has 
been good. • •• 

Plenty of autumn feed made 
sure ewe$ were in. good con¬ 


dition at tupping time and 
lambing weather has not been 
too unkind except In one or two 
areas. 

The result should be an extra 
20,000 tonnes of lamb coming 
out of the freezing works this 
season. There the good news 
ends. 

Processing costs are likely 
to rise by at least a $1 a iamb 
and probably more, and unless 
there is a spectacular rise in 
British prices, the freezing 
companies schedules will not 
open much above minimum 
prices. 

Normally the first schedule 
of the season is announced at 
the Hawke's Bay Spring Show 
this week. But Industry 
sources were predicting last 
week that the announcement 
would be delayed until "the 
last minute". 

Even so, higher production 
and firmer prices, though no 
one Is really expecting them to 
stay down for long, will mean 
more money in the farmers' 
pockets, and more export 
dollars. 

Now another good season 
hangs on one factor — the 
successful conclusion of award 
talks between the freezing 
companies and the meat- 
workers. ., ... 

Another peaceful season Uke 
the last wul inject a powerful 
dose of confidence into ihe 
farming Industry. 

Iraq has already signed a 
contract for 10,000 tonnes of 
lamb during the forthcoming 
season and with around 200,000 
tonnes going to Britain there to 
unlikely to be much unsold 
surplus in store by next 
Easter. 
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Zealand’s national weekly of business 


the high costs and delays 
associated with container 
berths. 

Importers using the first 
Jebsen ship said thoy an¬ 
ticipated substantial savings 
through buying from Japan an 
an FOB basis and shipping 
non-confcrence. 

One importer estimated his 
savings at about $200,000 a 
year. 

Some support for Jebsens Is 
likely to come from the 
Japanese trading houses 
themselves. 

Japan is struggling to 
compete with Korea and 
Taiwan. And the high freight 
rates charged by the cartel 
don’t help their competitive 
position. 

Meanwhile pressure is 
mounting against the shipping 
cartel grip on the New Zealand 
trades. 

The Manufacturers 
Federation, Chambers of 
Commerce, and Bureau of 
Importers and Exporters are 
banding together to see what 


can be done about the high 
freight rates charged for 
general cargo by the cartels 
and to challenge the strong 
position of the producer boards 
in establishing freight rates for 
manufacturing importers and 
exporters. 

This country's exporters arc 
losing the battle in world trade 
to their Australian com¬ 
petitors. 

The cartels increased 
Australian freight rates to 
Britain and Europe by only 2 
per cent while they increased 
rales for New Zealand 
manufacturing exporters by B 
per cent basic which when 
currency adjustment factors 
and bunkerage are included 
comes to an increase of 17 per 
cent to Europe and21 per cent 
to the United Kingdom. 

ABC Conlainerline, which Is 
being driven from the New 
Zealand trade by llic Meat und 
Wool Boards, estimate tliey 
are saving Australia $150 
million a year by cutting 
freight rates by as much as 40 
per cent. 
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FAST law is on the move 
again. Colin James looks at 
the National Development 
Bill which will be rammed 
through the whole 
parliamentary process In 
only a few weeks — Page 2 . 

WHEN you arc the biggest, It 
is difficult to outperform 
the Industry average as the 
New Zen land Co-operative 
Dairy Company’s 4500 
disgruntled suppliers are 
discovering — John 
Draper — Page 17. 

AS officials on both sides of 
the Tasman prepare briefs 
for their Governments on 
closer trade ties, evidence 
hns come of a more 
receptive altitude to 
change among 
manufacturers. Colin 
James — Pages 20, 21 and 
22 . 

THE roots of conflict fur 
control of the Allied Press 
newspaper group go hack 
much further Uimi the 
current takeover movi-b — 
Pages 30 and 31. 

I 

GOVERNMENT ■ tiptinlnled 
Export Year nilvfc.er pluss 
down Lin* CuiUirv to gain a 
commitment from the 
trade union movement to 
give priority to exports. 
Why — Page M. 
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rail seasons. 


One camera film style or four camera television. Take your 
pick. Fully soundproofed, 18’ clear grid height, 
wraparound cydorama, 65’ x 40’ shooting area, make-up 
facilities, adjacent practical kitchen, easy access for sets and 
large products. From tabletop to drama- New Zealand’s 
most efficient ana modern studio: 

There’s more to video than meets the eye. 
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The state shall be mightier than the sward 1 T hl in , nra --- 
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by Colin James 

FAST law Is on the move 
again. The Government’s 
immensely Important National 
Development Bill will be 
rammed through the whole 
parliamentary process In only 
a few weeka. 

One can understand the 
Government's impatience. It 
has been working on the bill for 
months and has nothing left to 
discuss. 

But this is a bill of far- 
reaching significance — 
perhaps the central bill of the 
session — and the rest of us 
have only just seen it. 

It raises important questions 
of principle which deserve to 
be settled by rational and 
careful debate — and that Is 
unlikely against arbitrary 
sessional deadlines of a poorly 
managed Parliament. 

The bill's genesis lies in the 
National Party backbenchers' 
desire to cut through 
bureaucratic red tape In (he 
interests of economic 
development. The equation in 
the minds of its original co¬ 
architects, Doug Kidd and Ian 


McLean was: Bureaucratic 
over-regulation equals stifled 
initiative. 

Ln the hands of Energy 
Undersecretary Barry Brill 
(NBR. page 2, August 15). 
Regional Development 
Minister Warren Cooper and 
others, however, it has taken 
on frenetic overtones. 

The Government — to put 
the matter at Its crudest - 
needs concrete evidence of 
prosperity round the corner by 
1961 If It is to stay in power. 

Kidd and McLean had a 
point. Planning procedures are 
cumbersome, complicated, 
confusing, convoluted and 
costly. Pruning this lawyer's 
money-tree (Kidd specialised 
in planning law) is an at¬ 
tractive ambition. 

But instead of a carefully 
thought out comprehensive 
measure, we have one dealing 
with projects of "national 
importance" only and 
proposing draaLic Innovations. 

In effect, the Government 
will he able to usurp the func¬ 
tions of the existing tribunals 
at various levels for any 



project It chaoses. 

The Planning Tribunal's 
power of veto Is removed. The 
Government will decide 
whether a project is of national 
importance and Its decision 
will be absolutely final. As the 
legislation now stands it could 
if it chose stick a pigsty ln your 
backyard. 

Your only redress would be 
to vote against the Govern¬ 
ment at the next election and 
hope the new Government 
would change the decision 
(Governments usually don’t). 


In the meantime you would be 
stuck with the mess and the 
stink. 

I share the Government’s 
belief that Important economic 
decisions should not be made 
by a bunch of faceless, 
unaccountable political ap¬ 
pointees. 

But 1 also believe that 
powers given to the Govern¬ 
ment under legislation should 
be limited to the case in point. 
The public should be able to 
test in the courts (as It has 
successfully done several 
times in past years) whether a 
Government action is sanc¬ 
tioned by legislation. 

Under this bill it could not. 
All recourse to the courts from 
the minister's decision is 
prohibited. The existing, 
politically unusable, overriding 
power in the Tbwn and Country 
Planning Act is being 
institutionalised, widened and 
made usable. 

What is so wrong with 
coming back to Parliament for 
approval for each project, as 
the Labour Party forcefully 
argued? 


Microfiche Retention and Retrieval 


There is nothing comparable to the Eichner System... 


Ths panel la 
the heart of 
our ay item. 
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Microfiche Panels** 

• Each pocket has wide angle 
cut outs on both sides. So you 
can file or remove fiche with 
the utmost speed and ease. 

• Available In four colors. 
Eichner offers you color coded 
tiling efficiency. The panels 
give you always optimal 
contrast for your fiche lilies. 

• By using inserlable index 
strips* fast identification is guar¬ 
anteed. Available In your 
choice of five colors alpha¬ 
betic. numeric or blank Inser¬ 
lable strips can be changed 
any number of limes and used 
over and over again. 

To maintain your microfile 
inlegrety oul-guides keep track 
of "out" of file microfiches. 

• Eichner panels are made of 
a durable plastic that Is totally 
compatible with the composi¬ 
tion of microfiche. Our panels 
contain no harmful chemicals 
lhat could damage your liches. 
The sharp edges of the film 
cannot cut our pockets. 

• Eichner panels are available 
In different litle sizes. They are 
designed lo house the standard 
llche formate 105 mm X148 mm. 
105 mm X187 mm and 

82 mm X187 mm liches or 
aperture cards. 
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portability 
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Easel Binder 

l This binder is designed for easy 
portability and fast access to 
. . your fiche8. 

Opened in use the binder gives 
fast title Identification. Closed II 
fits comfortably into the palm of 
your hand. The binder holds up 
to seven panels. It is available 
in 3-ring letter size or 4-ring 
metric size. 
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Parliament is probably not 
the correct forum for the 
detailed environmental and 
planning arguments that are 
properly the Planning 
Tribunal's business. 

But in debate and in select 
committee hearings the 
economic and social case, 
which is not appropriate for 
the tribunal, could be heard. 
The Government, to which the 
bill delegates this decision in 
secrecy, would be bound to 
argue its case in the open. 

Since the Government In¬ 
sists that only half a dozen 
projects are anticipated over 
the next few years, it need not 
take up too much 
parliamentary time. 

Secrecy is at the heart of 
much concern about the bill. 
Critics point lo the time il took 
opponents of the Whangarei 
PVC plant and the Clutha 
power project to gather 
evidence and even to find out 
what the Government In¬ 
tended. 

Without full information, 
how can we mere consumers of 
the Government's goodies 
form any rational opinion on a 
project? And how are we to 
obtain full information in the 
face of habitual Government 
secrecy and the truncated 
three-to-12-month planning 
timespan. 

Eve n if we accep t the 
Government’s argument that 
the new procedure will improve 
access to environmental 
material, there remain the 
so dal and economic Issues. 

Falling back on the 
Government responsibility 
argument — a sort of 
suspensory public veto — is no 
answer. 

The decisions this bill is 
intended to serve will lock us 
into a pattern or development 
for the 1980s. ln any society 
that claims Lo be democratic, a 
broad consensus would 
logically be preferable lo 
unilateral imposition. 

A few years ago a consensus 
was found on a Govemment- 
knows-best plan for nuclear 
development. Lengthy rational 
debate led to Its shelving. 

Sticking up a nuclear station 
under Ihe National Develop¬ 
ment Bill would have left in¬ 
sufficient Lime or room for 
rational debate. The only 
recourse available lo 
dissenters would have been 
dynamite. 

(It is worth noting also that 
under the bill we would 
probably by now have had a 
Government - knows - best 
thermal power station at Te 
Atatu, using up much of the 
gas we now count on to run our 
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by Mary Varnham 

HOW many people in New 
Zealand are unemployed? 

Aak that question now and 
you'll get a selection of an- 
swffs ranging from around 
132,000 down to 40,000. 
like your pick—the truth la 
no one knows for sure. 

But all this will change If 
mounting pressure on the 
Government to set up a full 
and continuing labour survey 
ucceeds. 

Such a survey, similar to the 
household surveys now un¬ 
dertaken ln the United States, 
Canada and Australia, would 
be administered by the 
Statistics Department. 

Full unemployment figures 
would be made public every 
quarter. 

Insiders say the results 
amid be as potentially ex- 
{talve as the CPI, which 
measures inflation. 

The limitations of official 
unemployment figures as they 
are now calculated are 
notorious. 

Labour Department 
statistics for last month show 
2S.23S people out of work, with 
a further 24,461 on special 
work programmes. 

But the department would be 
ihe first to admit that the total 
d just over 50,000 is far from 
being the whole picture. 

labour Department figures 
arc based solely on the number 
of people who actually register 
as unemployed. The problem 
ts that many people who lose 
their jobs — particularly 
married women who are 
ineligible for unemployment 
benefits — do not register. 

The discrepancy between 
actual and official figures 
became a talking point after 
toe isrrs census. 

While registered unem¬ 
ployed at the time totalled only 
M !1 (with another 4558 on 
special work programmes), a 
s^tilng 26,337 people 
declared themselves as 
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“unemployed and seeking 
work" on their census forms. 

This figure, the result of an 
unsupervised poll, wbb 
probably not exact. But it did 
show that unemployment, just 
beginning to show up after a 
long period of full em¬ 
ployment, was already a much 
greater problem than anyone 
imagined. 

The official figures have 
been treated with a grain of 
salt ever since. 

Moves to get a true 
assessment of numbers 
unemployed have intensified 
in the last two years, with 
tough economic conditions and 
an exodus of skilled labour 
from the country adding to the 
pressure from both public and 
private sectors. 

A full labour survey, as its 
advocates point out. would not 
only provide accurate 
unemployment statistics. 

More important, it would 
provide information about 
skills available and the extent 
to which they were being 
utilised. 

As a result, projects could be 
scheduled to fit in with man¬ 
power available and training 
programmes could be belter 
geared to fill in shortages 
expected in different skills in 
the future. 

Failure to do this has been a 
glaring weakness in the 
educational system. Thus we 
have a chronic over-supply of 
carpenters after an equally 
chronic under-supply several 
years ago as just one example. 

In February this year, the 
newly-created Employment 


(inference, a high-powered 
umiktanb of representatives 
from Labour, Treasury, Trade 
and Industry, the Prime 
Minister's Department, the 
FOL, CSU, Employers 
Federation, Manufacturers 
Federation, Federated Far¬ 
mers and the Planning 
Council, recommended that 
the survey be mounted “as a 
matter of urgency", 

The cry was echoed by the 
Industrial Relations Council In 
May. 

Soon afterwards, the 
Departments of Labour and 
Statistics presented a joint 
submission to the Cabinet 
Economic Committee. 

The decision — endorsement 


In principle. The okay was 
given for a pilot survey only. 

Commented a union 
member of the Employment 
Conference: "The Govern¬ 
ment has resisted the full 
labour survey for as long as it 
can but it’s got to the point now 
where just about everybody 
agrees it's vital to the coun¬ 
try’s economic future. Without 
it, any reasonable pla nnin g 
and policy assessment is 
impossible." 

This is not to Bay that the 
project will go ahead. Like the 
CPI, a quarterly figure of 
actual unemployment could 
become an unwelcome 
albatross and the Government 
Is well aware of this. 


Unlike the Labour Party, 
which made the survey a part 
of Its election platform, 
National has managed to 
sidestep the issue unUl now. 

But, as long oa the Govern¬ 
ment doesn't produce “real" 
unemployment figures, other 
people will. And these figures, 
like the 122,000 which emerged 
from Auckland recently, may 
be much more frightening than 
the real ones. (Unofficial PSA 
estimates, for example, put 
the current level at more Uke 
70,000.) 

As things siand, the 
Government has delayed long 
enough on the labour survey 
issue to ensure that no results 


says, a further six months' 
preparation be needed 
before the survey can get 
under way. 

That w>uld mean a mtd-1981 
kick-off, with the first results 
due out late 1S8L or early 1982. 

Nor will any results of the 
pilot survey be releosed. The 
pilot is not intended to gather 
information per se, but to test 
the survey’s technical design. 

In one aspect of this it will be 
a pioneer—for the first time tn 
a public poll, data will be 
collected by telephone, rather 
than in face-to-faca interviews. 

Should New Zealanders 
prove responsive to this form 
of questioning, widely used 


will probably emerge before overseas, it should bring down 


the next election. 

Kevin Eddy, who is in 
charge of the project at the 
Statistics Department, 
estimates that the pilot survey 
will start some time ln the new 
year. Based on this, a sub¬ 
mission will be made to the 
Cabinet Economic Committee 
towards the end of 19B0 for n 
full and continuing survey. 

If this is approved, Eddy 


the costs a iltUe. 

But according to Em¬ 
ployment Conference sources, 
the tab te still likely to be about 
1500,000 a year. 

But all sides agree It's a 
small price to pay for the huge 
gains in efficient use of 
manpower and resources 
wliich would result. 

Now all they've got to do is 
convince the Government. 


Kiwi Preservation 
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a < 3 lft Backof lochland 
Seafood patis... 

business 1 that | bfl appelated by you* staff and 


one Sflo „ as8ocl * tes anywhere in the world.. N . contains. 
8 ?? Oyster Pate, Seallbp Pate, Smoked 

“1 fate, Rook Lobster Pate.,. and , . 


It’s Inexpensive to post. 


Kiwis are having a rough 
lime Ihese days. And. lor i 

once, we're not talking about 
Ihe human variety. 

Thai small shy flightless 
bud - one of our national 
symbols - represents no 
Ihreat to anything greater than 
a few worms, grubs and 
insects. Yet. after 70 million 
years of living in comparative - 
peace and harmony with its i 
environment, the kiwi's very | 
existence is now on the line. i 

At Orana Park, the new 
Christchurch open-plan 
wildlife reserve, rescued kiwis 
arrive sick from pest 
eradication poisons or 
wounded by 
dogs or^i^******^^ 
traps. 

They need special care and. 
rehabilitation. 

Oraria Park Trust Board has 
development of a 
rehabilitation and breeding J 

unit for kiwis well .in. hand. Its n 
purpose: to nurse sick kiwis. 33 
back to health, and to 
strengthen the species by x. 

fostering increased 
reproduction under ideal 
conditions. 

A Mobil Environmental■ 

Grant will hel£ the projfic] V 
proceed.! Arid=human. Kiwis;; 
will benefit too. by beihd ' \ 

able lo see and appreciate \ 

their feathered namesakes in ■ 
nocturnal viewing bouses. . '. 

. MearivWlije. jthfe. tireless-/;: ■ ■;• 
.Royal Fbreil arid Bird/' 1 : 

■Protect iop 1 Society; parries; opt;, h 


are specialised techniques 
requiring proper training and 
special equipment. 

Financial help from o Mobil 
Environmental Grant will be 
i iS*- , .I eikrctiveiy to tram more 
rescue ana iransiei teams.and 
to purchase suitable carrying 
cases and an incubator. 

The Society is co-operating 
with the Wildlife Service to 
find suitable relocation 
habitats for the rescued ^ 
kiwis. srim Kli 


And il plans to mount a 
campaign to encourage 
conservation of bush pockets 
and to alert the kiwi rescue 
teams before bush cieanrici 
stans 

Mobil Oil New Zealand 
Limited is proud to asarsi in 
enhancing both the lifestyle, 
and the lire, of New Zealand’s 
unique mascot. 
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THE test of private os ter prise, Prime Minister Rob Muldoon 
asserted at the opening of L D Nathan’s distribution complex 
at Wlrl In April, Is that It muBt work not just In Its own 
interests, but also in the wider Interests of the people. "Ihe 
grouping together of firms should Ideally be both for the 
benefit of shareholders and the public." 

But when a takeover bid threatens what the state perceives 
to be the Interests or the public, !( can make matters 
fruatratingly complicated. 

Under the Commerce Act, the Examiner or Trade Practices 
has b statutory duly to decide If a takeover Is in the public 
interest. If not. he refers the matter to the Commerce 
Commission. 

In August, the examiner (Mr E A Monaghan) made clear 
that-’ In his. opinion — the takeover bid by L D Nathan for 
McKenzies might be against public Interest. That made 
inevitable a Commerce Commission inquiry. 

Last week, the examiner's attitude hardened. He publicly 
released a report which calls for a total prohibition of the 
proposed takeover. 

Ills fund ament al objection Is that (be Nathan proposal 
Involves the elimination of competition. 

Last week, L.D. Nathan announced It was lifting Its 
dividend for (he third year running after a 45 per cent profit 
Increase for the year to July 31. As "The Dominion” noted: 
"The dividend increase and a record $4,806,000 net profit 
should help to take shareholders’ minds off the mounting 
difficulties confronting the company's takeover bid for retail 
chain McKenzies Ltd." The profit included 10 months trading 
from Woolworths NZ Ltd which Nathan took over last year. 

in towns throughout New Zealand, of course, Woolworths 
and McKenzies stores compete side by side. If one were 
closed, the other would benefit and competition would be 
eliminated. 

Nathan has made no secret that rationalisation Is the key to 
its takeover bid and that ft would want to shut down some 
stores. But there hns been nothing to Indicate what would 
happen to staff — and the Examiner of Trade Practices must, 
consider the possibility of redundancies. 

Tfa is tsn't the first takeover bid to be given the thumbs down 
by the examiner. He has decided that previous takeover 
proposals were not in the public Interest, but the prospect of 
Commerce Commission hearings apparently decided the 
bidders to withdraw. 

But lids Is the first takeover bid to be heard by the 
commission. And it Is one that has been highly contentious. 
The examiner has been subject to vigorous lobby big by, for 
example, the Clerical Workers Union and more especially the- 
Shop Assistants Union. 

There will be particular Interest now In seeing bow much 
Influence the examiner's report has In determining the 
commission's decision. The lengthy preliminary bearing will 
begin on November 14. 

- The'Commerce Act Is aimed at promoting the interests of 
consumers and the efficient development of Industry through 
the encouragement of competition. But while the examiner 
may approve takeovers without reference to any other 
authority, prohibiting them fs a different matter — and a 
time-consuming one, Nathan is finding. Its takeover offer 
da tea back some six months, and apparently it will be several 
more months before the outcome la known. The protracted 
procedures must have Implications for Nathan's continued 
keenness to proceed with the deal. 

BobEdlin 
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SUBSCRIBE TO 1 
NATIONAL BUSINESS 
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When you subscribe to National 
Business Review you keep tabs - 48 
weeks a year - on New Zealand politics, 
business, the money market, overseas - 
trade, unions, transport arid ajscore of 
other fields. The award-winning team of 
NBR journalists and correspondents - 
with their probing investigative features 
and first-with-the-new^' enterprise - 
have made National Business Review 
the liveliest, most-telked-abcut and most 
authoritative business, economic, and 
political publication in New Zealand. 
News-stand price for National 
Business Review ($28^0) and com- ! 
panlon publication NBR Outlook, (the 
twice yearly broadsheet devoted to . 
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subscription! offer, simply fill In the 
Fourth Estate Subscription; Service -' 
coupon elsewhere in this issue. : v 


i.A NE'V convention has just 
been introduced into the 
procedure by which local 
authorities' select their 
polyethylene refuse bags. 

The “battle of the bags” has 
become something of a ritual 
among local bodieB aB rival 
refuse bag manufacturers 
seek the municipal contracts. 

Hie new standard is NZS 
7603:1979. It provides a 
specification for low density 
polyethylene sacks intended 
for use in both domestic and 
commercial rubbish collec¬ 
tion. 

This new national standard 
rationalises the range of refuse 
sacks offered by manufac¬ 
turers. 

It also simplifies the ten¬ 
dering process for local 
authorities who will be able to 
use the new standard as a 
guide to the quality of sacks 
available on the market. 

Local authorities through 
the Municipals Association 
and the Counties Association 
along with the Plastics In¬ 
stitute and the Health 
Department were all 
represented on the standards 
committee. 

The standard outlines, 
requirements Buch as the 
density of polyethylene used, 
appearance, dimensions, 
shape and quality control 
tests. 

Significantly, a drop 
resistance test is included 
which requires that a bag 
containing 15 kilograms of 
wood chips, must remain in¬ 
tact after being dropped three 
metres on concrete. 

But some local authorities, 
which are still wary of the bag 
system in all its forms whether 
fibre or plastic, such as the 
Wellington City Council, might 
have preferred to see the bags 
undergo a cat and dog maul 
resistance test. 

The vulnerability of bags to 
attack by domestic animals 
remains the main reason 
behind the retention of the old 
fashioned dustbin. 
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domestic airfares are now 
higher than the once notorious 
domestic Australian airfares. 

Since October 1975 — NAC 
put up fares around that time 
— the Sydnay-Melbourne fare 
has risen by only 54 per cent. 

But the Auckland-Wellington 
fare has leapt by 84 per cent 
from 8.3 cents a kilometre, 
slightly cheaper than the 
Australian fare, to 11.6 cents, 
more than a cent a kilometre 
above. 

Air New Zealand’s ex¬ 
perience with fare discounting 
on domestic routes recently 
has not been entirely happy. 

Since July travellers have 
been able to get a 30 per cent 
discount by carefully planning 
journeys and booking at least 
two weeks in advance. 

Around 45,000 people have 
already done so, sufficient for 
the scheme to be extended by a 
month to mid November. 

A guesstimate made by 
booking staff suggests that up 
to a third were new business — 
people who would otherwise 
have gone by road or not 
bothered — while a proportion 
of the rest were people swit¬ 
ching from peak hour flights to 
get the discount. 

Air New Zealand’s com¬ 
mercial general manager Matt 
Ramsden said the response 
"had been adequate rather 
than exciting”. 

Not all the budget fare seats 
had been Bold Blnce the tickets 
went on sale. The concept of 


N’T 


advance purchase for 
domestic travel was taking 
time to be accepted, he said. 

Budget fares have not been 
helped by their promotional 
difficulties needing careful 
study of a matrix to find the 
flights with cheap seatB. 

This with other results will 
be studied by the airline in the 
next few weekB before the 
scheme is extended on a more 
permanent baBis. It is unlikely 
to operate over the few 
Christmas peak weeks. 


BROCKIE’S VIEW 


"OUR fares are not so steep,” ! 
Bcrearns the headline on 
"Travelling limes", Air New , 
Zealand’s free giveaway 
magazine delivered to most 
households. 

With flak flying from all ; 
directions for putting up 
domestic airfares twice within 
a few months, the airline Is 
using most of the magazine 
front page to defend Itself. And 
on the face of it they seem to 
have a polnt- 

The Auckland-Wellington 
fare at 11.6 cents a kilometre 
compares favourably with 
Hamburg-Munich, 23 cents, 
London-Hamburg 20 cents, 
Sydney-Melboume 10.4 cents 
and San Francisco-Eugene 
nine cents. 

Even allowing for the fare 
discounts most European 
passengers get, Air New 
Zealand’s domestic services 
still look a reasonable buy. 

British Airways passengers, 
who can easily get a 40 per cent 
discount on return flights to 
Zurich without fulfilling any 
awkward conditions, are still: 
paying 11.5 cents a kilometre, 1 
And anyone in London who 
wants a weekend in Am¬ 
sterdam can get there and 
back for 1105, 14,5 cents a 
kilometre. 

Normal economy fares, for 
those foolish enough to pay 
them, are of course milch 
higher. 

Air New Zealand points out 
in Travelling Times that 
- domestic airfares over the last 
• .7% years — itself a curious 
time span — have failed to 
keep pace with consumer price 
.Index. • 

But the r^al significance i is 
■!that • Air Wew Zealand's 




MEMBERS of the Cosmetic 
and Toiletry Manufacturers 
Federation who read last 
week’s "Without Word of a Lie 
column” are wondering If they 
were taken in by the results of 
some of their own products. 

A character bearing a 
remarkable resemblance to 
Trade and Industry Minister 
Lance Adams Schneider ad¬ 
dressed their annual con¬ 
ference in Auckland. 

But on the speech notes 
provided by the Minister’s own 
office and reported in NBR, 
Lance did not give the speech. 
He deputised the chore to a 
departmental officer in 
Auckland. 

We are now assured by our 
sources that the speech-giver 
was neither a blow-up dummy, 
nor Lance's touched-up double 
— but the man himself. 


—— ".MiiMucu at i„ 

minute when the POLcJ? 
longer be ratrataedta 
caJJbjg a general strike ** 
Unknown to him the or. 
ferenoe was postponed S’ 
because the venue would £ 
been strike bound. n 

Happily, both Minister m 
manufacturers got 
two weeks later on offi. 
And an NBR staffer Is«, 
reaching for the emmeiku 
cover hlB blushes ifo 
speculating on the reasonssh 
Lance had not fronted k 
federation! 


THE health food crate forku! 
fibre bread has sent Aucklanj: 
bakers in quest of flbmu 
materials to add to their ms 
and flour, And this questnldt» 
lead to Borne strange mats!* 
in our dally bread. 

One baker is using branaod 
pea hulls to provide Efim 
texture. Another has thhnj 
with the idea of using ftoa 
materials derived tain & 
pies. 

And another has tried hlty 
coconut shells in his loam- \ 
but gave the Idea awaytoq * 
he would never get Mi ’ 
Department approval. 1 

One source of fibre iwdb ’ 
the USA Is wood pulp-Ik 
same stuff used to nub . 
paper, cardboard, and bU- 
ters. 

At least one baker contacted 
by NBR haB baked a to 
sample loaves with wood p4 
but decided agabut using f 
before putting the prodocta 
the market. 

New Zealand Forts 
Products' sales manager Riy 
Wentworth, said «e«nl 
bakerB had enquired ibtf 
supplies of bleached ini 
pulp. But, he said, no dal bu 
yet been struck. 
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IT HAS been raining a lot in 
Welliiwton of late—and windy 
but the flood of rising 

Sees forecast by the pundits 

jitter the ending of the 
Stabilisation of Price* 
Regulations 1974 has yet to 

^Officials in the prices 
•Utilisation division at Trade* 
and Industry claim to be 
flatting less complaints from 
Sngry consumers now the 
regulations are dead than 
phlle they were in force. 

And (hereseems no evidence 
In suggest that the price 
leaders - those companies 
with sales over $7.6 million or 
service companies with a 
tooovfir exceeding $2 million, 
jbo art still obliged to notify 
the department of price rises 
.are taking advantage of the 
consuner. , „ 

The Retailers' Federation 
greeted NBR's inquiries with 
derision. “You must be 
taking," was the first reaction. 
-In the ‘ federation 
ipokesman's view, the 
regulations were never more 
than "a lot of political window 
dressing," that had very tittle 
effect on the marketplace. 

Prices still went up every six 
months, as often as the 
regulations permitted those 
products on Schedule B. 
Essentials like sugar, butter, 
dour end breed still are price 
controlled. 

The regulations finally 
expired last month. But Trade 
wd Industry has not lost 
control over all prices. The 
Commerce Act empowers it to 


investigate cases of 
profiteering where prices are 
20 per cent above the average 
or more. 

And it 1 b this power It is using 
against an increasing number 
of tradesmen who have upped 
prices by as much as 90 per 
cent since April. 

The Consumers Institute is 
also expected to take a keener 
interest in professional fees 
and other services next year. 


THE Auckland Star was 
particularly well represented 
at a recent Wine Institute 
luncheon — a half-dozen of its 
reporters and a financial 
editor were there. 

The Star's report on the 
function appeared later that 
day. It originated from the 
Press Association in 
Wellington and was datelined 
Hamilton. 

Yet the function was held in 
the Star'B home town — 
Auckland! 


KEN Comber, Undersecretary 
for Internal Affairs, has 
proposed that we should fly our 
national flag more frequently 
as a display of national pride. 

There are those who would 
be more willing to do this if our 
flag were more truly 
nationally representative. 

The Union Jack dominates 
the design as a reminder of 
British colonialism, (hey 
assert, and the Southern Cross 


Lt a ralta VlCe * h “ red wlth 
Canada designed a simnle 
unmistakable national em- 
blem and embodied it in a 
highly identifiable flag. 

Why can’t we do the same’ 
We can. If we can find a 
designer good enough to 
produce the outstanding 
Commonwealth Games 
symbol, we can find one to 
design a national flag. 

•ITie only problem from then 
on is to find enough people to 
agree on it. 


CIVIL servants Inefficient? 
Don’t you believe it — at least, 
not of all civil servants. 

News has come our way of 
some super-efficiency within 
the Justice Department. 
Among those handling those 
accursed electoral rolls, 
what’s more. 

Ihe story was revealed to 
Opposition MP Jonathan Hunt 
to explain a constituent’s 
problems with the electoral 
roll. 

The records apparently 
showed that the constituent 
had completed an application 
for an enrolment as an elector 
in June 1978 and again in July 
1978, and her name appeared 
on the supplementary roll for 
the Eden electorate as 
duplicate entries. 

When the duplication was 
noted," the appropriate action 
was taken to delete one of the 
entries. 

But as Justice Minister Jim 
McLay explains, because of a 


problan with which the office 
was faced at that time, the 
action “was doubly effective” 
and both entries were removed 
from the record... 


There is more profit in travel 
insurance than selling airline 
tickets — particularly if you 
are a member of the Travel 
Agents Association of New 
Zealand. 

Travel agents get only fl per 
cent commission on an airline 
ticket. They get 33.3 per cent 
commission for selling travel 
insurance for Comprehensive 
Holidays, New Zealand In¬ 
surance, or Commercial Union 
Assurance. 

And TAANZ gets an ad¬ 
ditional 2.5 per cent on top of 
this 33.3 per cent if, for no 
other reason, than letting its 
members act as de facto in¬ 
surance brokers. 

TAANZ, through its 
executive, has been anxious 
that they appear to be acting in 
the public interest. 

But the high commissions 
paid to travel agents, plus the 
TAANZ 2.5 per cent on top has 
the effect of pushing up 
premiums paid by the con¬ 
sumer by some 56 per cent. 

This fact has not been 
missed by the three insurance 
companies who are interested 
in reducing the commission 
<see NBR August 22. 1979). 

When the three insurance 
companies approached 
TAANZ they did so in concert. 
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But acting in conceit evoked All. of which leads to the 
the charge that the insurance question; which insurance 
companies were operating a company will go for a bigger 
carte *- market share by cutting rotes 

Now each company will act te the public by cutting the 
separately in its negotiations individual agents and TAANZ 
with TAANZ to avoid tho cartel out of their commissions? 
label. What is not clear is A 

whether they will act w 

uniformly on the commission WELLINGTON'S morning 
question or not. newspaper, The Dominion is 

It would be foolhardy for any 3 ain wilh the tablo'd 

one of the three comjanles to 3SJf 0Ur * d by mOSt 

unilaterally arouse the ire of D _ ff 

TAANZ-especially foolhardy T.f ^ a * atn off "B«n 

for Comprehensive as this re,0ti <>n5hip began a decade 
company deals exclusively In f 8 ui^j e ? newspaper went 
travel Insurance and relies [ ab J 0ld r ° r 1* months before 

heavily on TAANZ support. the . C,e ?" C u Ul 

broadsheet format of The 
Travel Insurance sold Australian, 
through TAANZ members To test the public's reaction, 
earned these three companies two day's issue of the paper 
a premium Income of $215,232 will be recast In tabloid form 
in the 1976-77 July year, and several hundred copies 
$1,400,336 in 1977-78 and distributed to readers. 

$2,464,240 in the 1978-79 year. If favourable and subject to 
Agent’s commissions went a two thirds majority in tho 
from $215,232 in 1976-77 to boardroom, the paper Is likely 
$821,331 this year. The TAANZ to appear In its new format 
rakeoff went from $16,144 in early next year. 

1978-77 to $61,806 this year. Feelings among staff 

NZI and Commercial Unton iS'*. 5 ™ lh « « to »a« 
appear to be doing better ? ,x 5 d ’ fear L fl da, W 

through the arrangement with vSrSon 15* Kw ! 

the travel agents than Com- vers on t r, [ Murdochs most 
prehensive Holidays - the au '“ safu L paper, the five 
first into the scheme . day ’ 111 and bum 


Comprehensive lost about 50 
percent of its market share of 
TAANZ sales last year while 
NZI increased Us sales of 
travel Insurance through (his 
avenue 46 per cent and 
Commercial Union by 27B per 
cent. 


London Sun. 

A circulation gamble would 
seem to be one of the reason’s 
favouring a tabloid. 

The Uomtnlon’s daily cir¬ 
culation is stuck around the 
60.000 mark, unmoved by (he 
otherwise unsuccossiul "name 
game" of recent months. 


iou don't dose your eyes when you drive a car... 
so why should you when you buy one? 


TOYOTA CORONA. 

Spacious, quiet, comfortable 
the perfect family car. 

But what if you want to drive 
it like a s port y car? 
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Meet thy puili-cl family car. It s got 
a new standard of comfort built to relax 
In. There’s plenty of room Inside, front 
and rear. The well-planned ventilation 
system keeps the air inside fresh. Its 
heater showers warm air down toward 
the floor so the whole car stays 
uniformly warm as well. 

Driving Corona is relaxing too. The 
instruments are easily and instantly 
readable. The panoramic visibility s 306 
degrees. And shifting, clutching and 
steering are light but firm. 

Corona’s standard or performance 
will match any sporty driving you want 
to do. Its LBOOcc engine with a 4-speed 
transmission will take Corona to a top 
speed of 160 krh/h and 0 to 1O0 km/h 
In /ust 15.4 seconds. 


Corona is. economical lor a big 
family car. ft rates 1 03 km// (DIN) with 
Its 1,800cc engine 

Corona’s superior aerodynamics 
contribute greatly to Its driving stability. 
As does its wide 1.350mm tread and 
coil-spring suspension on all four 
wheels — engineering that resists In a 
stable, smooth and comfortable ride. 

Coronas are built to last. Tough 
undercoatings, thick enamels and anti¬ 
corrosive treated sheet metal make 
Corona truly rust resistant Plus, Toyota 
pays the attention to detail in production 
that makes certain each Corona is a 
top-quality car. 

Toyota Corona la both a perfect 
family car and a fine touring car... 
thanks to Toyota engineering..; 

• 'THINK IT OVER* 


TOYOTA 
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Ethanol crying out for Government guarantee: 


THE half-hearted attitude 
from governments throughout 
the world to the Introduction of 
Isrge plants to produce liquid 
fuels from crops is clearly In 
the minds of OPEC economists 
as they continue to pitch their 
oil prices just below the in¬ 
creasing costs of alternative 
fuels. 

Only governments with the 
, wlU to adjust tax policies to 
make alcohol fuels com¬ 


petitive with petrol could ever 
create the opportunity to 
smash the OPEC economic 
and supply stranglehold. But 
most continue to pay and pray. 

Despite the signs that New 
Zealand interests are ready to 
spend money on ethanol 
schemes, Government 
guarantees are still not forth¬ 
coming, and observers fear 
future schemes falling apart. 


The recently announced 
consortium of the Shell 
Holding Company, Canterbury 
Sugar Development Society 
and Dalgety New Zealand to 
undertake a feasibility study 
for a multi-million dollar plant 
in Canterbury is crying out for 
Government commitments. 

The issues centre on pricing, 
the role of the Maui gas-based 
competitor M IS (Methanol- 
petrol blend), and the 


Government attitude to an 
initial subsidy. 

A guaranteed price is crucial if 
the agro-industrial venture is to 
succeed. _ 

A subsidy could be phased 
out as OPEC price increases 
make ethanol plants com¬ 
petitive. 

Hie threat of widespread use 
of M15 blends priced low 
enough to crush a fledgling 
ethanol schemo also demands 


Environment agency stays silent 


by Belinda Gillespie 
THE Commission for the 
Environment has maintained 
a discreet silence about its new 
role under the National 
Development Bill. 

Some commission staff have 
expressed mixed feelings, and 
are deciding whether to make 
submissions to the Select 
Committee which 1 b to con¬ 
sider the Bill. 

On the one hand the Bill 
gives the commission for the 
first time some statutory clout. 
On the other, there iB a fear 
(hat the full implications of the 
new law are insufficiently 
understood. 

Out Commissioner for the 
Environment Ian Baumgart — 
one of the officials consulted 
by caucus on the formulation 
of the Bill has few reser¬ 
vations. 

Pointing out that the Bill 
may yet be changed, 
Baumgart said that as it 
stands It won’t make much 
difference to the commission's 
present situation in regard to 
projects of national im¬ 
portance. 

Baumgart said that under 
the proposed law, any 
proposer wanting the 
provisions of the Act to be 
applied to a project would 
‘work up" an environmental 
impact report at the same time 
as he was developing the plans 
and other material which he 
will have to supply to the 
Minister of National 
Development for consideration 
w the work as one of national 
importance. 

The Governor-General, on 
Ihe Minister’s advice, by 
Order-ln-Councii which in the 
work of the Act "shall not be 
challenged or called in 
23“® in any court” will 
W* to Provisions of the Act 
to the work. 

The Minister then refers the 
sppUcation to the Planning 
‘normal for an inquiry, report 

aw recommendation. 


“As soon sb practicable" 
after making his application, 
the proposer will have to 
forward both to the com¬ 
missioner and to the Planning 
Tribunal his environmental 
impact report on the project. 

Government has generally 
called for an environmental 
impact report in the past (a 
significant exception was the 
ammonia-urea plant at 
Kapuni) but it has not been 
mandatory. It will be under the 
new Act. 

When the commissioner 
receives the report, it will go 
through the same auditing 
procedures as it does at 
present. 

But the commission will 
have the advantage of a three- 
month audit period, con¬ 
sidered more realistic than the 
present two months. 

There has been some 
flexibility in the two-month 
deadline. But the new three- 
month deadline will be 
mandatory. 

The commissioner must 
notify the public as soon as he 
has received the report, make 
it available for inspection, and 
call for any submissions to be 
made within six weeks. 

When he presents the audit 
to the Planning Tribunal, the 
commissioner again must give 
public notice of the fact, and 
open the audit for Inspection. 

The final decision on 
whether the work is to be 
declared of national im¬ 
portance is made by the 
Minister of National 
Development, after con¬ 
sidering the tribunal's 
recommendation. 

The Governor-General, by 
another Order-in-Councll, will 
make a declaration on the 
advice of the Minister, 
authorising the work to 
proceed and imposing any 
restrictions and conditions 
thought necessary. 

Hie Commissioner for the 
Environment has standing 
under the Act to present in- 




dependent evidence to the 
tribunal. 

Baumgart pointed out that 
previously, it was a "grace 
and favour” situation - 
though the commissioner wbb 
generally required to put his 
case, he had no legal right. 

Baumgart emphasised that 
the Government under the 
present law can use 
procedures to enable it to 
make overriding decisions. 
But the new provisions for 
consideration of all matters by 
the tribunal, he thinks, will 
mean greater evaluation and 
the "concentration of all issues 
into one wide-open 
procedure". 

The Bill has powers to 
override the provisions of 28 
other Acts. 

The significant ones are tho 
Water and Soli, and the Town 
and Country Planning Acts. 

"But in any case, the 
tribunal Is one of the present 
Town and Country Planning 
Review tribunals," Baumgart 
said. 

“The Government has been 
careful Lo use one of the three 
presently set up for dealing 
with appeals — not to set up a 
special tribunal which could be 
accused of being appointed to 
carry out the Government's 
wishes." 

Although the Bill provides 
for a fourth tribunal to be set 
up, this will be to deal with the 
extra workload, and the 
tribunal used could be any one 
of the four. 

Town and country planning 
decisions are nearly always 
taken to one of the tribunals as 
things stand at present. 

Will the extra work strain 
the resources of the com¬ 
mission, perhaps causing It to 
reduce the time spent at 
present on educational and 
Innovative work? 

Baumgart says that in some 
ways the commission’s work 
will be easier, as it now knows 
exactly where it stands. 

Anticipating a heavier 


programme of projects to 
consider in the near future, 
Baumgart admitted that there 
would be a greater workload. 
But no consideration had yet 
been given to expanding ataff 
or resources. 

He hopes that the extra 
activity will not affect the 
commission's other activities. 

Decisions on whether 
projects will go on the "fast 
track" will he made openly at 
all stages, Baumgart claims. 

"The audit will be public, the 
input to the tribunal wide, and 
the Act represents a good 
reconciliation between the 
needs for speed and for the 
public lo have the opportunity 
lo comment." 


guarantees. 

The Government com¬ 
mitment to a renewable liquid 
fuels future would also be 
measured in its fun ding of 
research. 

Scientists are calling for the 
annual $52 million to be 
quadrupled. They also see a 
greater Government role in 
incentives and-or directives to 
the motor vehicle Industry 
which may have to front-up 
with vehicles capable of 
running on 20 per cent ethanol 
blends by 19B3. 

There is little doubt that 
transport fuels from crops will 
be our future path. 

The efforts of Brazil to 
develop its ethanol 
programme are showing 
rewards already. At the start 
of the year the Brazilians were 
running 3 million vehicles on 
ethanol blends and meeting L4 
per cent of their automotive 
fuel needs. 

Pure alcohol will fuel 1.2 
million cars that arc to be built 
in (hat lime, nnd 473,000 older 
cars will be converted. 

The Untied States, too, will 
produce 100 million gallons of 
alcohol this year. 

The Federal Government 
has exempted "gasohol" from 
the Federal sales tax of 4 cents 
a gallon, and some states have 
also exempted "gasohol" from 


local taxation. 

The New Zealand experience 
in fermentation plants Is well 
known. (eg. brewing; 
winemaking; sewage treat¬ 
ment). 

The recent report from the 
New Zealand Energy 
Research and Development 
Committee on The Itotentlal of 
Ehergy Farming for Tran¬ 
sport Fliels in New Zealand 
says . . energy farming 
could provide substantial 
amounts of transport fuels 
from renewable sources of 
energy. It is technically 
possible to provide all road 
transport fuel which present 
projections say New Zealand 
will require in (the jear) 2000.. V 
"It appears also that the 1077 
production cost of readily 
usable transport fuels may not 
be significantly above the 1978 
cost of imported gasoline." . 

The current move towards a 
commercial and technical 
feasibility study of an ethanol 
plant is important for Ihe way 
a multinational company Is 
prepared to do business with 
300 farmer members of a 
Sugar Development Society. 

It is the first announceo 
move to bring farmers and 
technologists together to 
develop an agro-industrial 
system which can be "on tap" 
for us long as the sun shines. 
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“It’s more impressive to fail on a difficuhbjective than to succeed on a modest one!’ 
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American Express, in conversation with Cardmember Sir Edmund Hillary. 



- _vj_. 






Sir Edmund (“call me Ed”) Hillary: 
Mountaineer, Adventurer, Explorer, 
Author, Businessman, Nepalese 
Bridge Builder, Chairman of the 
Himalayan Trust. Attended Auck¬ 
land Grammar where, despite the 
motto (Per Angusta ad Augusta - 
Through Narrow Paths to the 
Heights) he remained uninspired. 
Eventually discovered mountains, 
conquering the biggest of them all in 
’S3. Became the youngest Knight of 
the century. Other remarkable 
achievements include driving a con¬ 
voy of farm tractors to the South 
Pole. 


he was a young child his parents took 
him across France. His mother was 
holding him in her arms, suddenly on 
the horizon, he saw a great white mass 
of mountain peaks whereupon he duly 
rose up and pointed in the direction of 
these peaks said “go gaga goo goo”. 
Which meant (supposedly), “Pm going 
to become a famous mountaineer”. 
Well, that’s really a lot of rubbish. 
People tend to try to give you ideas and 
a future far before you ever had these 
firm convictions. 


A.E: Decision-making is obviously a 
characteristic of a mountaineer . . . 


A.E: At what age did you realise you 
were going to become famous? 


E.H: It wasn’t until I actually climbed 
Everest that it suddenly dawned on me 
that I was going to be in the uncomfort¬ 
able position of being famous. Before 
Everest, even on the mountain, I had 
never really even thought about it. We 
were much more innocent in those 
days. Nowadays, the modern athlete is 
aware that if he is very successful there 
can be economic, substantial economic 
benefits, from what he does. 


E.H: I think that most people can learn 
to become decision-makers. I certainly 
was never anything like a born leader 
but I found that over the years there 
were certain techniques that one could 
follow which enabled one to handle 
groups of people who could easily be 
far more efficient and far more intelli¬ 
gent perhaps than oneself. The thing I 
always found was doing your 
homework. Before you went to’ bed 
each night, you just went through in 
your mind what was going to happen 
next day and briefly thought out 
what problems you might meet and 
what you would do if those problems 
did occur. Now, that meant that if 
something did happen you had thought 
the matter over and you were in a posi¬ 
tion to give a competent decision im¬ 
mediately. 


A.E: How long have you had the 
Card? 


A.E; I read the other day where 
someone said that if you are going to 
dream of impossible things you might 
just as well dream of big impossible 
things. 


E-H: I agree actually. A challenge 
you’re confident of overcoming is 
hardly worth starting. Why bother if 
you are quite confident that you are 
going to overcome it? The real chal- 
Jenges are ones that extend you to the 
utmost. Where there is always doubt as 
t0 Aether or not you are going to be 
successful. Then, when you succeed, if 
>ou do succeed, you have a great sense 
oi achievement. It’s more impressive to 
an on a difficult objective than to suc- 
ceecl on a modest one. 


A.E: If Ed Hillary had climbed 
Everest in the ’70’s, the 33-year-old 
Sir Edmund Hillary would have been 
a very marketable item indeed. Are 
you glad or sad that you escaped that 
kind of marketeering? 


E.H: Very glad. I have a little bit to do 
with it anyway, but I have been able to 
keep it to what I regard as a reasonable 
minimum. There are advantages of 
course, as far as the fame business is 
concerned in raising funds for projects. 
In things of this nature, it certainly has 
been very beneficial. But I don’t envy 
the great athlete of today who gets in¬ 
volved in the tremendous commercial 
rat race. 


E.H: For five or six years, and find it 
most useful for identification. For 
example, in American hotels where they 
often ask you for identification before 
you even check in, I’ve found the Ameri¬ 
can Express Card is particularly valu¬ 
able. It really does give you formal iden¬ 
tification. It does have a definite status; 
there’s no question of that. 


To apply for the American Express 
Card, call us on Auckland 771-669, 
Wellington 727-456, Christchurch 
66-772, Dunedin 776-680, or pick up 
an application where you see this 
display: 


A E: Have you always had a clear pic- 
lu « of your goals? 

said‘<\w°’ 1 thin k 1 did. People 
w hen did you first really get your 
\VeH ambition to climb Mt. Everest?” 

i didn’t get my great ambition to 
tar,/ , Everest until a year or two 
. otehand. I*d been climbing for 
years before I even thought of the 
Spect of going to Mt. Everest. 


A.E: Did Neil Armstrong’s giant step, 
I wonder, create as much excitement 
for people as Ed Hillary’s? I re¬ 
member looking at the moon and 
thinking, “Hey, there’s somebody up 
there”, and the people around me 
were walking along looking down at 
the pavement. 


y° u didn’t tell your mother in 
^eresfi ^° U wcre t0 climb Mt. 


rantQ° 5 no * ^ ou know, there was old 
oiim-■ yt h w ho was one of the great 
e t^cers and wrote lots of books. 
ote ln one of his books that, when 



E.H: There’s a tremendous difference 
in the challenges and adventure of to¬ 
day. It’s not only the achievement of 
the individual but the thrill of those 
back in Houston pushing all the but¬ 
tons. I think it was probably more fun 
in our day in that you were the one who 
had to make the decisions . . . you 
weren’t just a part of a very highly qual¬ 
ified technology which was thrusting 
you almost into position,:: ^ r 





The American Express Card. 
Don’t leave home without it. 
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“How I cut my working week 

by two days 
and doubled my profits 

in one year” 


What would you do 
with an extra five 
hours a day? 

Or an extra three 
days aweek? 

Y nt can have an extra five hours a 
day. simply by wording smarter not 
fciirfci. i'll it'll) oil how. l , r;iL , n'c:i! 

I'mc Management. 

I’m Phil Wind, publisher and editor 
ol I lie Small Business Letter — probably 
the most success In l Business Letter in 
Australasia. And IVc proved that Time 
Management techniques really work. 

Many subscribers think that we have 
a do/en or more researcher* working 
on the Letter. 

But there's only one. Me. 

I write and research virtually all of it. 

And prepare the advertising. And organise 
out overseas expansion. And supervise 
our staff. And do the 1001 jobs required 
n! a business manage-r. 

Yet — I still have time to lake on 
management consultancy assignments 
and work 15-20 hours a week on charity 
and civic responsibilities. 

And spend more time with my family 
than practically any other person I know. 

Bid ir wasn't always like this 
I used lo be run off my feet, like so many 
business people 1 know. 

Dili now. while others work 4 to 
5 nights a week, it s rare for me to 
work after 6 p.m. 



‘ Time Management has almost halved my working 
week — hut my profits are he tier than ever! 

Let me show von how YOU can do it too!" 


What’s the secret? 

I’velcumtabout practiculTime 
Management. Actuully, secret's the 
wrong word. These ideas arc public 
properly. Available to anyone. 

But you've got to know how to find 
out about them. One way is by 
subscribing to my Newsletter. Because 
with your first copy you’ll receive my 
special business report “69 P rue that 
ideas an Time Management It's a real 
time saver. A money saver. In fact, l think 
this four page report could do more for 
Australian business and business people 
than anything else I've ever written. 

For instance — Did you know that, 
if you're average, the work that now 
takes you eight hours could be done in 
three? In other words — the work of a 
40 hour week could bedone in just 
IS hours! That’s a week’s work in less thun 
two working days! Yes—the time savings 
can be that dramatic! 


Learn to save time wasted by you, 
your staff and others. 

It shows you how todeahvith limc-waMing 
problems caused by your staff. By 
salesmen. By friends. And most of all by 
yourself. It helps you honestly analyse 
how much time you waste each day. And 
shows you what you can do about it. 

But that !s nut all. New subscribers also 
receive a second important report allied 
“How to save another hour a day". This 
second report docs not duplicate the first 
in any way. But if you're the average 
business person, even after the first report 
has saved you several hours a day. the 
second report could save yet another hour! 

Spending more time on a job 
doesn't mean you do it better. 

Using thcTime Management principles 
outlined in my report. IVeachieved signifi¬ 
cant improvements with every one of the 
problems Mint face most business people. 

1 now have a lot more job satisfaction 
because I’m actually doing what I set 
out to do. 

1 achieve a lot more each day but 
don’t feel I’ve worked any harder. In fact, 
when l arrive home I'm far more relaxed 
now that I'm properly organised. 


life. Every second youspend reading 
it will, in the long run, save you an 
hour — that !v good investment! 

So good it could be worth a 
fortune to you but it's yours free 

It comes with your new subscription to 
The Small Business Letter. That’s just 
$40.00 a year. And now we’re offering 
a special 2 month trial for just $10.00. 

5 issues of some of the best money 
making advice around. 

Look what else you get 

with your subscription 

• DO YOU WANT A BANK LOAN? 
“How to Beat the Bank” - gives you 
50 ways to get better, safer and cheaper 
bank loans. 

• THE HOTTEST BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY. Telephone marketing, 
a phenomenal selling technique that is 
generating millions of dollars worth of 
business in the U.S.A. 

• MAIL ORDER. How to start and 
operate a successful mail order business. 


How many of these 
problems do you face? 

Solutions to nil of them arc given in 

this report. 

□ Do you ol ten leach the end <»l ifarday 
feeling you haw achieved nothing" 

□ Do stall’ members mteirupi you urn 
Irequcntly’.’ 

□ L the telephone a curse? 

□ I >o you have a backlog ol work yuu 
never seem to clear? 

□ Are you sometimes unable to daw 
between two alternatives? 

1 Joes answering mail take mo innchii 
youi time? 

1 )o you at tend meetings where you ns 
at least luil f'you r t i me was wasted 

Do you put ol! till tomorrow things™ 1 

should he done yestonlay? 

□ Are you nliable to do all the necessaij 
reading !»«r your job? 

□ Are vou nevei able to work lor mote 

than 15 minutes wit bout inieiTiiptidi. 
Are yon continually having to Iwndk 
minor emergencies which prevent you 
hom doing vtuir main duties property 
I )u you have dill iculiy with |WH**J 
leaving your oil ice even thoughtw 11 
discussion has ended? . 

Do you have a Hood ol interruption 
the first clay hack after a holiday orinp- 

□ Alter speaking to someone, do you 
sometimes remember that there w 
something else you had to talk 10 
him about? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


W- 


Look wlial two subscribers did- 

After receiving-69 Practical Ideas on 
Time Management" FREE two o 
regular subscribers purchased a u 
100 COPIES EACH — one for every 
member of their staff! . () 
What better recommendation. 


■ «« « moil orner Dusuiess. Whal bctler recommendation; .vj 

SUBSCRIBE NOWjVlAIL COUPON^TO^I 

r Mail coupon to THE BUSINESS LETTER. ^ 4(H . 7 6gfl | 


Ten minutes now could save 
you hours, days, weeks! 

“Bui” — I can hear you say — “1 
haven't got enough lime now. 
How can l find the time to 
read your ‘Practical Ideas’7" 

Well — if you're that busy 
— you're exactly the person 
who needs to read it most I 
And it only takes you around 
ten minutes to read this report. 
You see, I believe in applying the 
principles ofTime Management 
to my publications—as well as my 



. 18a Rock Isle Rd Torbay AKI0 < ny^'i 

f Please enrol me as a subscriber to The Small Bl ‘ sln S ss ! A in li ni, A MW** 1 ™ * 
. post my free copies ofTime Management, Better Baps u*" 

I Revolution, Making Money in Mail Order and Speed RM° i ‘»' 
g ENROL ME FOR □ 12 months f 25 Issues) S40J00 
“ □ 2 months (J Issues) SfO.OO 

^Mr/Mrs/Miss 


Address 



PLEASt PRINT CLEARLY TO AVOID MAIL DIFFICULTIES 
My chMUE/morwy.onler enclosed □ F i v one 

□ 1 auihorlu you lo chaise my credit card account at . Caro fc*P J 


5 issues 

.lust $10 


f American 

^ Expresi 

, Vila Card 
Signed 
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BANZ initiators adopt a wait-and-see attitude 


by Bob Edlin 

PRIVATE enterprise — which 
U now adopting a wait-and-see 
attitude to the BANZ jointr 
venture in Bahrain — initated 
foe project. 

The port coolstore whb of¬ 
ficially opened last week, 
while Prime Minister Rob 
Muldoon wbb In Bahrain. 

The Bahrain Government 
Invited New Zealand’s par¬ 
ticipation in the project after a 
company called Arabco 
Traders had made the initial 
contact. 

Bahraini businessmen have 
made clear that if it had not 
been for Arabco, there would 
benoBANZ—and probably no 
New Zealand representatives 
in Bahrain. 

“Except for Amalgamated 
Marketing, Arabco were the 
only New Zealanders here," 
said one Bahraini. 

After Arabco'a withdrawal 
from the initial dealings, the 
head of the Prime Minister's 
Department, Bernie Galvin, 
"think tank" man Jack Me- 
Faull, and the Export-Import 
Corporation consolidated New 
Zealand's Involvement in the 
cnteiprise. 

Arabco Trader's managing 
director Peter Bromily is an 
k-FAO man with good con¬ 
tacts In Arabia, 
the company was later split. 
Arabco Traders was sub¬ 
merged within Allied Far¬ 
mers. 

Arabco Ltd became a con¬ 
struction business. 

Arabco Ltd got the contract 
on a 50-50 basis to build the 
complex tor BANZ with Mc¬ 
Connell Dowell. 

Arabco built the cool store 
and McConnell Dowell the 
civic works. 

Arabco Ltd chairman Doug 
Hazard said the firm was not 
interested in trading, (only in 
construction). It was 
therefore, not Interested in an 
equfty interest in BANZ. 


Hazard is also chairman Ol 
Allied Farmers, which owra 
Arabco Traders. 

Hazard Bald Allied Farmers 
might be interested In an 
equity interest In BANZ. But 
there waB no rush. 

It was better, he Bald, to get 
the BANZ project up and 
running before offering the 
shares to private companies. 

“I think it's logical for 
private companies to tie-ho till 
the project gets going," he 
said. 

"Basically it’s a trading 
facility that anyone can ubc 
therefore it 1 b not Important 
that one have an equity stake 
in it." 

Arabco Traders originally 
had been concerned with 
fisheries, -but later became 
involved In some trading 
activity through a company 
called AA Supermarkets. 

It became Involved in 
dealings with the Minister of 
Development, Yusof Shirawi. 

Initially, the idea seems Lo 
have been for Arabco and the 
New Zealand Government to 
have separate shareholdings 
in BANZ along with a Bahraini 
shareholding. 

Arabco acted as consultant 
in the formative stages of 
fixing design parameters for 
the complex. 

It withdrew from that in¬ 
volvement when the New 
Zealand Government 
suggested Export-Import 
Corporation involvement. 

The dealings continued 
between the governments, and 
Muldoon signed an agreement 
for the project in April 1977. 

The New Zealand consulate 
was opened In Bahrain early 
last year, with Richard Woods 
as Consul-General. He Is an 
alternate for both New 
Zealand’s directors — McFaull 
and the Export-Import Cor¬ 
poration’s Bill Revell — and 
represents New Zealand's 
interests in day-to-day con- 


I v; • . • ■; available berth" to vessels The BANZ facility is con- 


carrying cargo consigned to side red supplementary to 


... - mm wk 


$fU, Sjl *‘ 


BANZ. 

BANZ has been designated a 
"free zone" facility by the 


existing channels of trade, and 
should not replace them. 
Traders previously faced-the 


Bahraini port authority, and problem of delays between the 
will hold goods in bond for placement of orders, and 


distribution 

shipment. 


trans- opening letters of credit, on 
one hand, and delivery to 


The object, is to promote importers on the other, and 
regional and inter-regional could face delays up to three 






trade. 

The first stageof the project. 


months. 


foresee 



provides 2800 tonnes of freezer requirements that far ahead, 
space, 1100 tonnes of chilled and take dB | lver y 0 f big 
space and 100 tonnes of fruit quantities each time, 
storage—a total of 5000 tonnes 

of reefer storage. BANZ provides a sales or 

There will also be 50,000 sq ft distribution centre for the 
of aircondltloned warehouse whole Gulf area, warehousing 
and a ha rd area of 100,000 sq ft and delivering consignments 
with space on it for more than by the best method, and 
100 ordinary containers and speeding customs and port 
more than too reefer can- formalities. 

_ ' An Important role will be in 

Bahrain Government In- marshalling and storing 
vestment Is involved in the perishable foodstuffs, 
three Bahraini partners, which manufactured goods. Umber 
should ensure It hns no and general cargo from New 


problems. 


Zealand and other countries 


DOUG HAZARD ... con¬ 
struction only. 

tacts in Bahrain. 

The opening of the 
diplomatic post in Bahrain was 
aimed not only at giving 
support to the efforts of ex¬ 
porters. but also to foster the 
establishment of BANZ. 

It Is the first time in which 
the New Zealand Government 
lias been involved with an 
overseas co-government in 
such a venture. 

The project Is dear to the 
heart uf Prime Minister Rob 
Muldoon, who last week 
recalled a meeting with the 
Bahrain Emir's brother in 
September 1976 during which 
the question of the joint- 
venture was raised. 

The Australians, apparently, 
had been lukewarm about the 
idea, but: "It appeared to me 
that this was an opportunity 


RICHARD WOODS . . . 
alternnte director. 

LhaL had considerable merit 
from New Zealand's point of 
view." 

The Arab world ate 
sheepmeat- It had vast wealth 
arising from the escalating 
price of oil; and the oil-rich 
countries were importing vast 
quantities "of all kinds of 
things which they need to build 
up their economics, from 
foodstuffs to the most 
technological equipment," 
Muldoon wrote In Truth. 

‘it is nut an exaggeration l«> 
say that the Aral) world, and a 
joint venture between the 
Government uf Bahrain and 
New Zealand, can only. I 
believe, he a story *if success." 

Undei- the intcrguvemmenl 
agreement fundamental to 
BANZ operations, priority is to 
be given on the basis of "first 


The Bahrain Royal Family, lor regional re-export. 


too, has Investments. 


Exporters can sell from 


The project originally was stock on the spot, which means 
proclaimed as a $20 million (| )( .y can offer customers in 
venture. It was later sealed Bahrain rapid delivery with a 
down. minimum of paper work. 

h was conceivecl at a time A ln j nimum n f funds will he 
when the Gulf states were lied up for the importer, who 
enjoying an economic boom neyd ' nly BANZ io 


based un oil. place his orders. 

Al the lime RANZ was set 

ii]>, Rah rain was nut seen ns a . ! t ' Wa l\. ra,|l,y 1,1 a 

groin market in itself but as ,, £• . . . - 

ihi 1 guluwuy lo .. number nt B,1 ‘ II* d.olstore, ortili-h a 


I>ili.'nlinlly iiiij m.-irkels m the 1,0 m . uil ! 


mainland traction for moat and dairy 

A major nltracth.n is the was not finished till 

autli Arabian Govern incut's '« e September, 
irupasul to build n causeway , 1 he/ ry gorvb store should 
5 kilometres long to link the he finished soon 
.......irt: Willi hw\ in lire longer term. 12 


proposal to build a causeway 
25 kilometres Long to link the 
country with Bahrain. 

That will make possible the 
l upid distribution by roud uf 
refrigerated and other cargo to 


ward mu <c:. and conlsiure, will 
W‘ luillt on tbi.- BANZ silt- 
In ns first year, ilm complex 


Saudi Arabia, the United Arab is expected to handle up lo 
Emirates, Oman. Kuwait and 40.000tornies of goods, rising lo 
Qatar 65.000 tonnes in five years. 
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Agriculture report: some ups and some downs 


by Peter V O'Brien 


THE Ministry of Agriculture 
hes good end bad news for 
farmers in Ha recently 
published annual Current 
Agricultural Situation Report. 

Hie ministry's economics 
division says that sheep and 
beef farmers’ net Incomes in 
1979*80 are forecast to rise by 7 
per cent over the previous 
year, but dairy farm net in¬ 
comes are expected to decline 
by 12 per cent. Total farm 
income in 1979*80 la a forecast 
to remain at about last year's 
level. 


"There la a general mood of 
confidence In the industry and 
sheep and beef farmers are 
catching up on deferred 
maintenance and undertaking 
development projects under 
the Government's schemes. 

"However, there are signs 
that fertiliser usage could be 
well down this year. Advances 
to farmers from financial 
institutions are increasing 
substantially and there could 
be some stress on liquidity at 
tax time next March." 

The last comment relates to 
the final payment of tax due in 
March, and foliowa the 


statement that farm income 
across the total industry rose 
by 38 per cent over 1978-79. The 
change means that farmers 
will have higher tax payments 
this year, when the tax is 
based on the previous year's 
incomes. 

Several developments have 
occurred since the report was 
written. They Include a strong 
rise in wool prices, in line with 
the general movement in all 
commodity prices, lead by the 
spurt in precious metals, and 
higher demand for the 
product. 

The announcement last week 


that New Zealand has finalised 
a deal to sell lamb to Iran 
(about one seventh of the total 
export production) may boost 
that section of the industry. 

In regard to wool prices, the 
report says: 

"Wool prices are expected to 
remain buoyant and improve 
during the first half of the 1979* 
80 season, but a steep decline 
in prices is anticipated early in 
1980 as higher oil prices, in¬ 
ternational inflation, 
weakening economic activity, 
reduced rates of economic 
growth and reduced consumer 
incomes take effect in the 


HE OLIVETTI ELECTRONIC 

TYPING WILL NEVER BE 
HE SAME AGAIN. 



It hud la came. The 
machine that represents the 
most significant and influential 
advance in the history of typewriter 
technology. Tha Olivetti electronic 
ET 221. So far advanced that the only 
realistic assessment of every ether 
typewriter Is ‘old fashinnod'. 

The Olivetti ET 221 hBs a host of the 
most advanced features. They help today's 
lypisl simplify her job, save her time, cut out 
boring, repetitive tasks and produce work of 
a superb quality. 


Simply sol the aolndnr fur 
normal print or Automatic underline, 
hold type or underlined bold type. Evan 
reverse printing is available Yon cun also 
typo in any one of four European limguagns 
— French. Gorman. Spanish. Italian — 
without changing iho ‘daisy-whoa/'. 



TOTAL ENTRY CONTROL 

Now you have total control over 
everything you type bofuro It appears on 
paper. Thanks In the iiluminult-a display 
placfirt just above the knyhuurd, it's 
supremely oiisy to check what is being typed 
holme it is actually printed whether you 
need to ishnngo a single character nr an 
mil Ire lino 


ET 221 does |l for you. Poge formats can he 
stored loo. so documents und pro-printed 
forms can bo-rapidly. auiomniicaliy 


Olivetti ET 2 ? 1 
^ V . \ • Olivetti ET 221 

CHblCE 6 f STYLES Oli.mi II iJi" . • 


EASY. ELECTRONIC 
CORRECTION . 

The F.T 221 Is equipped with on amazing 
'2-liQC memory”. Nut only am you chuck 
the line lining currently keyed-in, and 
swiftly uorrect any errors, nut you cun nlsn 
go back and altar characters, words und. 
phrases at randy printed uii the preceding 
line. Once the necessary corrections have, 
bean made, the ET 221 nutomutlcally returns 
to ihu palm vVhrro you left off typing. /■_ 


forms can bn-rapidly, automatically 
produced. 

ATYPESTYLE FOR EVERY 
; NEED 

The now-look dnisy-whnur con bn . 
nhungod In hocoiwIb to give you h choice id 
lyprislylos li> suit the sly In of. and onhimcn. 
the .ippeiirunut of .1 imrlluulur tellur nr 1 
doimmenl, Highlighting won Is or srnlnncna 
is oiwy. . 


Olivetti ET 221 
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THE LIST GOES ON AND ON 

Automatic column layout ... automatic 
paragraph indent... automatic justification 
of right margin ... uutaniutm carriage return 
. . automatic pupnr positioning... 
milumnUc centering ... milnnmUi: vortical 
lines .■... electronic page end indicator .. 
plus an oxlniardinnry quietness that Furnvcr 
ends lhu| monotonous dlckety-cluck. 
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main wool consuming coun¬ 
tries." 

Hie ministry says against 
this, will be the effects of the 
recent devaluation of the New 
Zealand dollar and the new 
exchange rate policy an- 
nounced in the 1979 Budget. It 
forecasts an average wool 
auction price of 250 cents a kilo 
In 1979-80, or 14 per cent higher 
than the average last season. 

Referring to the outlook for 
lamb (again written before 
last week’s announcement), 
the ministry says shipments of 
lamb to the United Kingdom 
are expected to be lower than 
1978-79 "due to improved 
prospects for lamb sales to the 
Middle East and North 
America". Sales to the former 
region certainly "improved" 
after the Iran deal. Prospects 
for lamb are better than ap¬ 
peared to be the case when the 
argument over the EEC 
sheepmeats regime gained 
heat. 

The report carries a mild 
warning about prospects for 
kiwifruit. "There are some 
problems to be overcome in 
the industry, the greatest of 
these being a need for strict 
quality control of export fruit. 

"Also with the rapid in¬ 
crease in production in New 
Zealand, and the beginnings of 
production In some overseas 
countries, an adjustment to 
selling kiwifruit in greater 
volume must be made. There 
has been some resistance to 
high prices this season by 
importers. 

"This is due to the com¬ 
paratively lower prices of 
other types of soft fruits on the 
markets, in some cases 
kiwifruit of a lower quality 
than is usual, and a large 
amount of fruit on the market 
in May (due to the lack of cool 
Btorage facilities In New 
Zealand)." 

The ministry considers the 


price may not reach la 
season’s ¥8.80 a tray y 
export farm gate price, and 1 * 
this Btage it Beams unHhtji 
reach $8 a tray which m. 
forecast for this seam". 

Total exports of kiwlhi«J 
expected to reach 3.75 mli i 
trays, compared with u. 
million trays last year. Tbbri • 
production for the image ; 
is estimated at 17,000tonw,d ; 
which about 13,000 tamin 
exported. The 1S80 crop It tot 
expected to be much psiff 
than the current year s 

The outlook for plpfti 'i t 
better. There are "|wl 
prospects” for pearaudtyit 
varieties on export motel ■ 
The report says the Ewpu 
apple crop for 1(3 it 
estimated at 8.4 mllllmtwos 
compared with a record HI 
crop of 6.925 million tooM 

The price rise for tetibse 
might cut September fertiHw 
sales about 25 per cent bf& 
the same month In in 
following a 37 per ctr 
decrease in August- Hi 
ministry suggests this wj 
show that farmers are 
justing usage downwards»t 
result of the price incteare 

Reports last week infe* 
that fertiliser application tu 
year la well below tlKka 
reached In 1978. creaticg w 
rather paradoxical 
that lower fertiliser »*’-* . 
applications are 
fuel savings as the topdrestr? 
aircraft cither slay’*. 
ground or have reduce! 
in the air. 

The changed poJJJj 
fertiliser appeal* J[FJJ 
application of t** ® 22 uh 
BUbaldles. grams 
related to product JJ 
rather than 

Hiat philosophy ^ ; 
in minimum pd«*^ 
schemes, as 
sidles, althoughUveW |ef 
exist in varlouB form* 


by Peter V O’Brien 
THE growing success of 
Montana Wines Ltd, the 
country's largest winemaker, 
hgbowingupinthe company's 
financial structure. 

The 1979 annual report 
records substantial changes to 
balance sheet Items, following 
a 40 per cent increase in net 
oroflL after taking account of 
extraordinary items arising 
from movements in the 
relationship of the New 
Zealand dollar to overseas 
currencies. 

The company had no tax 
liabilUy, which improved the 
rejuros, It expects net profit 
this financial year to be In line 
with that of 1978-79, after 
allowance for "some tax 
liability". 

The profit Improvement waB 
struck on sales which went up 
only 12 per cent. The 
relationship between Bales and 
profllauggests that Montana is 
obtaining the benefits of higher 
production from expensive 
facilities which were designed 
for wine output above that 
available when the develop¬ 
ment programme began some 
years ago. 

A breakdown of "disposition 
of dollar sales income" In¬ 
dicates the trend in the 
business. 

The effects of higher wine 
\riume in the area of wages 
and salaries, for example, is 
shown in the following passage 
from the chairman's review: 
“The warehouse has ef¬ 
ficiently handled these 
pressures (fluctuating 
demand) and maintained 
controllable costs at a 


Materials and other manu¬ 
facturing costa 
Operating costs 
Salaries and wages 
Depredation and interest 
Proposed dividend 
Retained earnings 


satisfactory level. For 
example, the total warehouse 
staff level is the same as three 
years ago when the company 
was selling less than half the 
volume of wine" (NBR em¬ 
phasis). 

The statement Is a good 
example of scale economies 
which eventually flow from the 
construction of facilities to 
deal with growing production 
volume. It confirms the views 
expressed over the years that 
Montana would "come right" 
when output matched the 
heavy expenses incurred In 
those facilities, including 
depreciation charges. 

A deterioration in group 
working capital shows up In 
the balance sheet. Ibis might 
offend purists who are ac¬ 
customed to treating the 
working capital concept with 
outdated rigidity. The 
decrease was Just over $1 
million, but has to be con¬ 
sidered in relation to other 
movements In balance sheet 
items, 

Montana repaid US$1 million 
of overseas loans, and reduced 
other term liabilities by an 
additional $500,000. The 


Exchange Rates 


Asal October li, 1979 $1NZ Is worth: 


Aictralla 

Britain 

Canada 

Japan 

Germany 
USA * 
AiBtria 


(bins 
boms rk 
France 
Greece 
tot«Koag 


.8818 

.4553 

1.1607 

.8213 

221.67 

1.7421 

.9876 

12.61 

28.22 

1.4814 

5.0922 

4.0939 

30.27 

4.8893 

8.0181 

806.82 

2.1119 


Netherlands 
New Caledonia 
& Tahiti 
Norway 
Pakistan 

Papua-New Guinea 

Portugal 

Singapore 

South Africa 

Spain 

Sri Lanka 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Western Samoa 


74.70 
4.8402 
9.5647 
On App 
48.82 
2.1164 


64.80 
On App 
4.0998 
1.5756 
.8853 


Selling rates supplied by CBA 
Bank. 
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removal of $450,000 in cash 
deposits, and the introduction 
of $ 800,000 as a secured short¬ 
term advance offset those 
repayments (and an increase 
in fixed asset investment) 
leading to the working capital 
alteration. There is still a BOlid 
surplus of current assets over 
current liabilities. 

A small movement (from 
$5.5 million to $5.9 million) in 
stocks probably reflects 
growing demand for the 
company's products, as does a 
rise of 50 per cent in debtors. 

At balance date stock was 26 
per cent of total assets, 
compared with 27.6 per cent in 


the previous year, and the 
value of "bottled" tos opposed 
to "maturing") wine on hand 
was static, in spite of rising 
costs. 

A substantial profit im¬ 
provement, plus other 
financial adjustments, left the 
company with a proprietorship 
ratio (shareholders fluids to 
total assets)of 62.1 percent, as 
against 57.3 per cent in 1978. 
That is a strong and com¬ 
fortable relationship, which 
should improve as the group 
produces, and sells, more wine 
from its well-developed 
vineyards and plant. 

Fixed assets now account for 
62 per cent of the total balance 
sheet, compared with 60 per 
cent in the previous year. 

Montana’s ability to fund its 
ongoing activities when it pays 
tax is seen in the cash flow 
analysis. Excluding ex¬ 
traordinary items, cash flow 
was 17.2 percent of total assets 
(which are realistically 
valued). 

The fIguro was 12.4 per cent 
in 1978. 

A tax liability will eat into 



that percentage. 

The present figure is high 
enough to allow maintenance 
of a cash flow sufficient to 
avoid any problems, unless the 
wine market takes an unlikely 
dive. 

Shareholders arc benefiting 
from a return of 21.7 per cent 
on year-end shareholders 
funds. The figure was IB. 1 per 
cent in 197a 

Ne t asset backing rose from 


95 cents to $1.17 for each 50 
%nta share. 

Montana makes no provision 
for inflation accounting in its 
report, which Is unfortunate, 
because changes to stock 
values and monetary items 
would probably have a 
significant impact on group 
finances. 

Stock is recorded at cost or 
realisable value, whichever is 
the lower, on the "first in, first 
out" basis. 

References to cost increases 
In the chairman’s review 
suggest that Inflation adjusted 
accounts would alto- stock 
values materially, although 
monetary items would offset 
those changes. (Term 
liabilities, for example, are 
still 23 per cent of total assets, 
although they were 34 per cent 
In the previous year). 

In view of the group's 
present position, and the 
growing market for its 
products, a share price of less 
than 5 limes 1979 earnings may 
be low. Tho market is probably 
taking n cautious view of this 
year’s tax liability. 
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Asian export market boosts Pye profitability 


by Peter V O'Brien 

PYE Electronics' half-year 
report may have surprised 
sections of the sharemarkat, 
but there has been steady in¬ 
terest in the company’s shares 
in. recent months. 

The share price moved from 
a low of 85 cents earlier this 
year to $1.10 last week. The 
latter price was reached after 
announcement of a substantial 
profit gain for the first six 
months. 

A price increase of 29.4 per 
cent is lower than many other 
shares have enjoyed this year 
in the market's improvement, 
but it represents a sizeable 
movement when related to the 
44 per cent profit fall (on 
historical cost basis) in the 
year ended December, 1978. 

The 1978 result was a decline 
of 53.5 per cent on the basis of 
the group'B inflation adjusted 
profit figures. 

Pye said last week that 
historical cost net profit for the 
six months to June was 
$790,000, adjusting to $682,100 
after allowance for Inflation 
accounting. The 1978 full year's 
figures were respectively 
$925,803 and $577,911. 

The company therefore 
earned in the first half of this 
year close to the fall year's 
profit in 1978, on historical cost, 
and more than the outturn 
under Inflation accounting 
procedures. 

The interim dividend is 
raised from 3 cents a share (8 
per cent) to 3.5 cents (7 per 
cent). Last year the total 
dividend was 0.5 cents (13 per 
cent) so It appears that the 1979 
payout will be at least 14 per 
cent, and possibly higher 
depending on the results of the 
Ax months to December. 

The interim Teporl contains a 
comment which is relevant to 
the share price. 

Hie company will seek ap¬ 
proval to make distributions 
from ihe shHre premium ac¬ 
count, which will increase the 
amount available as "tax free" 
dividends, thus extending the 
capacity to make such 
payments in future. Last year 
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BRAND NEW 
PROVEN COMPANY 
CARS 

Holden Klngswood HZ with 
RTS suspension. Manuals or 
automatics. Good choice of 
colours. 6 cyf. 33Ucc proven 
reliability motor. Consider 
those prices — manuals from 
$10,964, automatics from 
$12,774 with power steering. 

Holden Station Wagon Klngs¬ 
wood 202. Manual or Auto¬ 
matic with power steering 
and RTS suspension. Popular 
commercial traveller vehicles. 
Price — manuals Irom $11,680 
or automatic from $13,182. 

Also available: 

Holden Statesman $16,776 
Holden Premier $14,148 
Holden Premier VS $14,907 


ft will be ray pleasure to 
show you either of these 
cars, "Bob Wahrlich”. 
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the final dividend was paid 
from capital reserves, raising 
the effective yield to 
shareholders. 

A key fo the improvement 
this year was given In the an¬ 
nual report, under the heading 
"exports". 

“There was a dramatic In¬ 
crease in export sales in 1978. 
Our market penetration in our 
established markets of Hong 
Kong and Singapore improved 
substantially and our entry into 
Malaysia during the latter part 
of the year will show a similar 
trend. Since balance date the 
company has orders from these 
areas which are more than) 
double those received in 1978"' 
(NBR emphasis). 

Later the report said, in 
relation to its previous 
assessment of growth 
limitations in the New Zealand 
market for consumer elec¬ 
tronics: 

“A decision was made to 
pursue actively export outlets 
in the Asian-Pacific regions. 
Apart from the excellent 
market penetration now being 
achieved the company is 
finalising a technical 
agreement for the production of 
our CTV receivers in the 
People's Republic of China". 

New Zealanders may find it 
hard to believe that a local 
company can sell television 
sets and other electronic 
products overseas, particularly 
in Asia, given the competition 
from traditional manufac¬ 
turers, but it is happening, and 
provides Pye with financial 
benefits. (It should also be 
noted that the annual report 
referred to the production of a 
micro-processor which Is "also 
commited for export to an 
Australian manufacturer’’.) 

TV sets are classified under 
“Band B" of the new export 
incentive schedule. Their ex¬ 
port carries a i0.5 per cent rate 
of incentive. The incentive 
should give Pye substantial 
taxation concessions, 
assuming that the overseas 
markets are maintained, and 
volume penetration increased. 

Hie shift to export reflects 
the alow growth of the local 
electronics business, both 
consumer and industrial. In the 
latter area the industry is af¬ 
fected by the comparatively 
low level of capital investment 
in recent years. Industrial 
electronics also involves a high 
level of "one-off” specialised 
equipment, which Pye 
suspended last year. 

It Is dangerous to make 
projections of profitability in an 
electronics company, due to the 


fluctuating nature of the 
business. 

But a conservative 
assessment of Pye's likely 
result for the year, ended" 
December, suggests that, on an 
historical cost basis, the 
company should move slightly 
ahead of lfl77’s $1,655,416, 
perhaps fo the $1.7 million 
level. 

Inflation adjusted profit is 
harder to calculate, because of 


particular price changes ap¬ 
plicable to the Industry, but it Is 
also likely to be in the region of 
1977’s $1,243,447, or Up to $1.3 
million. 

For the purpose of com¬ 
parison with other investments, 
it is appropriate to use 
historical cost profit. That 
figure is the common element 
between various companies, in 
the absence of nationwide in¬ 
flation adjusted accounting. 


Net profit of $1.7 million 
would give an earning rate of 
26.5 cents on the 50 cents 
shares. At last week's share 
price of $l.!0, that produces a 
projected price-earnings 
multiple of 4.15, not a par¬ 
ticularly high figure. 

Assuming a dividend 
payment of 7 cents a share (14 
per cent) there would be a 
cover of 3.78, compared with 2.2 
on 1978's 6.5 cents. 


cent hada yield of sS 
These assessmenteC 
conservative, bo therenug 
a better peformance faK 
group in the full year. 

NOTE: The writer 
owns, nor has a benddiiK 
terest in, Pye shares, bnfc, 
is an occasional profesdoa 

relationship with the conjj 


Trusts serve up a mixed brew 

bv Peter V O’Brien i 

y Tru gt Sales 1979 net profit 1979 Per cent to s 

THE country's liquor licensing Birkenhead 2,388,176 22,961 0,96 

trusts Improved their per- £ or * a f e I'S'II! 230,027 2,86 

formance in 1978-79, although Waltakere 210.178 4,38 

there were considerable Masterton 4,979,522 Z26,585 4,55 

variations between regional Porlrua 8,473 '?J„ 282.298 4.38 

truats Johnsonvilie 6,113,309 109,753 1,79 

The table sets out sales, net If 1 ?,"*! 11 0 .. IVAli 25,537 3 - 48 

profit for the year, and the Wellington South 591,835 43,879 7.41 

percentage return on sales for Ashburton 3,410,422 186,885 5.47 

13 trusts. The Mount Albert Geraldine 27,035 4.16 

trust is excluded, because that Clutha 3,434,702 74,971 2.18 

organisation has yet to open a Mataura 4,201,239 297,828 7,08 

liquor facility. The annual Invercargill 11,785,717 158,004 1.34 

report of the Oamaru Licen- _ , “ - - 

ring truat was unavailable. Total 57,538,618 1,895,941 3,39 

Profit figures for 1978 are , Q7W 

Included for comparative +22.8 per cent on 1978 uer cen 

purposes. v 

Several matters have to be 

considered when examining Price rises offset the The trust had a profit rise outle 
the table. There is a different revenue fall which could be from $14,283 to $22,B6l, but the popul 
business "mix” between expected from lower volume return on sales is the lowest of In / 
trusts. sales, but in real terms the the 13 trusts included in (he trust 

For example, the old organisations were under table. The trust's profit and geogr 

established Masterton and some pressure as rising costs loss account shows that tiie facilil 

Invercargill trusts obtain a cut into margins. item “food and room hire" just ' 

substantial amount of revenue The Invercargill trust was took a sizeable downturn. South 

from accommodation hotels, hardest hit. The annual report The gross profit on sales of way I 

an activity which traditionally says that turnover was the those items fell from $14,962 in not li 
provides a lower return than highest yet recorded, but "It 1978 to $2952 last year, with the trusts 
liquor sales. Others ClterawWtl does not reflect the true cost of sales moving from 42.5 area, 
and South Wellington In the position as actual sales of per cent of revenue to 50.3 per Alt 
Wellington region for exam- liquor and accommodation cent. gpner 

pie) have neither ac- have declined". The best performance came local 

commodation nor taverns at The trustees say the ac- from Mataura, excluding the enteri 

present. Their revenue comes commodation industry in the peculiar situation in work! 

from bottle shops in the region continues to be Wellington South which trades majoi 

various city suburbs, within depressed and "there are no only in bottle shops. Am 

their geographical boundaries, great prospects of an im- The Mataura Licensing and t 


+22.8 per cent on 197B 


1978 profit to sales equals 
per cent. 


cut into margins. 

The Invercargill trust was 
hardest hit. The annual report 


The trust had a profit rise outlets in more decKlj 
from $14,283 to $22,B6l, but the populated regions, 
return on sales is the lowest of In Auckland, for exampte.i 
the 13 trusts included in (he trust may cover a defc..- 
table. The trust's profit and geographical area, but 
loss account shows that (lie facilities arc close at hud - 
item “food and room hire" just "across the border" l 
took a sizeable downturn. Southland you travel 2 1 •; 

The gross profit on sales of way to find outlets wtkh «r* 
those items fell from $14,962 in not trust controlled, ind '-- 
1978 to $2952 last year, with the trusts cover a larger Ur. 
cost of sales moving from 42.5 area, 
per cent of revenue to 50.3 per Although the trust!:' 
cent. generally thought to w.< 

The best performance came local alternative (0 ft 
from Mataura, excluding Use enterprise control, the* i- 1 ' 
peculiar situation in working relationship 
Wellington South which trades major brewing gr^P 5 - 
only In bottle shops. And, relative to theirw®; 

The Mataura Licensing and the necessity to g*- 
Trust covers a region in facilities for the pubuc,-' 
Southland where, according to trusts, particularly ui«j»; 
the sales figures in the table, established or W n JJL. 
the populace manages to have contributed 101 
purchase a dollar amount of communities. Toe ' • 
liquor, and accommodation contributors have ww 
apparently out of proportion to Masterton, Aanour ■ 
other trusts. This probably Mataura and In verc *' 
relates to the competing trusts. - 


A third group runs taverns 
and bottle stores, but provides 
no accommodation. The 
relationship of their profit to 
sales differs from the other 
trusts. 


mediate increase In the 
number of overseas visitors to 
assist in this area". 

Invercargill also had a "one 
off” profit problem. The truBt 
is engaged in three capital 


The annual reports of tho investment projects, which 
trustB point out that sales involved expenditure of about 
increases over the preceding $2-2 million. Consequently, 

_... ft. _ —1-1—J, rnL. >l^ani.a/ilffttu n Mnalxi. ..J 


year can be misleading. The 
consumption of beer In par- 


“depreciation, repairs and 
maintenance are at an ex¬ 


major brewing group- 
And, relative to their wi* 
and tho necessity to tnvtf- 
facilities for the pubJc. T ; 
trusts, particularly the v- 
established organ sii«= 
have contributed to tt 
communities. The • 
contributors have taj « 
Masterton, Asbbww 
Mataura and Inverc I 
trusts. 


consumption ol Deer in par- mainujnwice are a 
tlcular fell in the year under tremely high level". 


review, a matter referred to in 
the reports of the main 


At the other end of the 
country, the Birkenhead trust 


brewery companies, Lion and reports that 1978-79 was “a 


Dominion, 


most difficult year". 




chairs and seating 
for the executive. 


Page 6 has the 

answer for 

the business traveller 
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Record CPI rise advances 
economic miracle 

THE economic miracle advanced another step with the 
announcement on Sunday of a 5.0 per cent tacreaw In the 
Consumer Price lodes for the September quarter following a 

rise of 4.5 per cent In the three months to June- 

Hie quarterly movement Is the highest 
decade?and probably for many more years. It resulted In a 

price Inflation rate of 15.2 per cent for the year to Septembcr, 
compared with 12.4 per cent In the June year and 10.4 per cent 

’"■tobacco sndEflcohol contributed tbe largest proportion of the 
overall Increase, In line with higher prices announced In the 
Budget. That sub-group was responsible (or 28.5 . por . C “ t ° f 
the total 5.0per cent change between June and ® e P le *? be T' . 

Private transport contributed 15.4 per cent of the total, 
reflecting the rise In Inel prices. Fuel and light came neat 
with 13.5 per cent, hut the sub-group wrb 24.3 per cent above 
the level of June, producing the largest Blngle movement over 

the three months. . . 

Food prices in September were is.5 per cent above those or¬ 
tho same month In 1978. and 1.1 percent higher than the figure 

recorded for August. , 

The Government Statistician records 18 Items bb the main 
individual items” contributing to the 5.0 per cent Increase hi 
the Index. They range from beef through dwelling rentals to 
colour television and caravanB. The usual ministerial 
explanations fall to disguise the fact that prices rose across 

The current quarter will see a contribution from Increases 
in telephone charges, some flow oa effects from movements 
in the specific Items recorded In the September quarter 
figures, and meat. __ 


Beer blamed for traffic deaftlg airy sli P s behind field on fat payouts 
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by Warren Berryman 
WHEN it comes to panegyrics 
in praise of wine, Omar 
Khyaam would have found 
himself surrounded by kindred 
intellects at a recent Wine 
Institute luncheon. 

Gathered to vaunt the vir¬ 
tues of vino were learned 
doctors who spoke of wine’s 
help to appetite and digestion. 

Wine, it was pointed out, is a 
sedative, from indigenous 
sources, far better than im¬ 
ported drugs. And wine, apart 
from its aesthetic qualities, 
civilised men by easing social 
intercourse. 

Beer, the booze barns, and 
the Kiwi jug syndrome took a 
hiding from the wine buffs. 

Dr Morgan Fahey, a 
specialist in accident 
medicine, laid the blame for 
alcohol-related traffic deaths 
squarely at the door of booze 
barns and the New Zealand 
ethos that equated masculinity 
with copious jug drinking. 

"I have found that in 80 per 
cent of the serious accidents I 
attend as an accident doctor, 
alcohol is Involved to a 


significant degree. I have 
never yet attended a serious 
road accident caused by 
people who have been drinking 
wine accompanied by food," 
he said. 

“As a police surgeon I have 
had the equally unpleasant 
task of dealing with hundreds 
of drunken youths, usually in 
the 19 to 24 age group who have 
been detected by traffic or 
police officers. I can recall no 
more than 10 such youths who 
had been drinking wine 
without the consumption of 
food. The great majority of the 
drivers who cause serious road 
accidents have been drinking 
beer with a mean consumption 
of more than three jugs." 

Fahey favoured a more 
civilised drinking environment 
in which alcohol could be taken 
with food. 

Liquor industry spokes¬ 
men, he said, justify the 
existence of booze bams by 
saying it is what New 
Zealanders want. 

"I put it to you that It is not 
what they want it Is what they 
have been given," Fahey said. 
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He attacked our liquor buds with much M.J by John Dra P er 
sensing laws — particularly smacking. / Hre the biggest, it 

lose previously set for When the wines jSB to outperform the 
censed restaurants. judged and mart*!as the New 


licensing laws — particularly smacking. **( 

those previously set for When the wines taw 
licensed restaurants. judged and marked, i 

"The farcical requirements were given foe gj. 1 ® 
imposed on restaurateurs marked the cw 
before a wine licence could be Amerlne's. 
granted such as the com- To the chagrin of 


juogea and marked,* *1Z v avenge as the New 
were given I* gj*. Operative Dairy 

th6 - £!y’s°«(K, disgruntled 


h Tr the **1 For bears the Hamilton- 

pulsory use of a table cloth, the buffs a case of wine U cM oerative ( producing 

compulsory availability of a journalist who had S of the country’s dairy 

set number of New Zealand knocking back hii has effectively been 

dishes, the compulsory carpet one after the otherffStry standard. 


on the floor — these t 
requirements and many others < 
were an embarrassment to 
this country and were a 
laughing point for overseas 
visitors who had experience of 
civilised dining. 

"To them a country that 
would permit the serving of a 
greasy pie in an overcrowded 
bar but would deny the right of 
a good restaurateur to serve 
wine with quality food, such a 
country was immature." 

Fahey granted that we have 
come a long way but not far 
enough. 

Wine Institute chairman 
George Mazuran spoke in 
defence of wine against the tax 
man. 

It was "lime we reminded 
the community that it cannot 
continue regarding liquor as 
a goose which is kept only to 
lay a golden egg everytime the 
public purse needs more 
revenue," he said. 

The last straw, said 
Mazuran, was the suggestion 
from a Government com¬ 
mittee Investigating the link 
between liquor and ac¬ 
commodation that all liquor 
be levied 1 percent at source to 
meet the cost of extra ac¬ 
commodation. 

That suggestion, Mazuran 
said, was contrary to 
Government’s stated user pay 
principal. 

Professor D W Beaven spoke 
of wine as "that 100 per cent 
New Zealand-made 
tranquilliser" versus $8 
million worth of Imported 
chemicals with possible side 
effects. 

Visiting wine expert, Dr 
Maynard Amerinc praised 
some local wines and with 
assembled journalists sam¬ 
pled six local products. 

Three whites nnd three reds 
were judiciously held to the 
light, sniffed, tasted, chewed, 
and swirled alxml tho taste 


m wflsrnm,- ft. industry stanaara. 
of the outward slgBj ^ow It is being outstripped 
connoisseur’s apj^' ‘ l7 smaller co-operatives, 

_ Including two competitive 

• neighbours which are paying 

Police trad 5sa kilo more for butter fat, 

-IKDO a year difference. 

•II* „ i „ Already BO suppliers have 
million QOlk said the difference is too much. 

They are sending milk to the 
p Cambridge and Morrlnsville 

iorgerv case wry companies. 

° J Those staying on have ap- 

a mii i misi ri.ii.'hJ pointed a 26 -man team to in- 
k 22T• vestige te why their company, 
being invest^ k- ^ f our cents a kilo below 
Palmerston North* season. 

One transport whatever their findings — 

has already beofin 1 , » n d there Is an outside chance 
provisional HqvUrfrtV’ ftey may recommend the 
directors as a rail it miming up of the company 

police inquiries uii J, 0 waller units - newly 
prominent city ippo [ ntec i chairman Jim 
man has been miuUi G raham aa y 8 the Dairy 
appear again h b Board’s system of paying for 
Magistrates Curt i promts must be changed. 
October 29. « We can not live with a 

The full enieit d t system where a supplier one 

alleged fraud Is cot jdu ^de of a road is getting paid 

as all affected prtlnd seven cents a kilo more for 
have to make ih* le milk fal than a supplier on the 
known. Bulwowtf other side," he said, 
estimates taken freni The payout system is 
Informal mectlag > complicated. 

Palmerston North Iuih The Government, in con- 
add up to 11 mdko. situation with the Dairy Board, 
, , ,... db k- sels a basic milk fat price, to 

At ea fnl!I raiibrra ffhich the board adds a 
sport and on I manufacturing margin^ 

p !" y .51 JnSSLli depending on equipment used. 
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There is also a system of 
incentives for producing 
specialised products and 
penalties for poor quality. 

The present system was 
introduced, with the industry's 
support, by Labour Govern¬ 
ment Agriculture Minister 
Colin Moyle. 

Provision wbb made then for 
special payment on non¬ 
standard products, at that 
time only a small proportion of 
the total output. 

Non-standard products now 
make up 80 per cent of the 
Dairy Board’s orders as it 
chases specialised markets. 

The result, Graham says, is 
a wide divergence in payout 
between the dairy co¬ 
operatives. 

Last season payoutB ranged 
from 167 cents a kilo on but- 
terfat to 208 cents a kilo, both 
paid by small South Island co¬ 
operatives. 

Three years ago only five 
cheese companies paid more 
than five per cent above 
average to their suppliers. 

A year later 11 companies 
did so. All but two were cheese 
producers. 

In the last season, which 
ended earlier this year, 17 
companies exceeded the 
average payout by more than 
five per cent. Twelve were 
predominantly cheese makers 
and the other five — casein. 

Graham claims the system 
discriminates against the 
dairy company with its wide 
range of products. 

A smaller company 
producing 50 per cent whole 
milk powder getting a five per 
cent premium above the 
average milk fat price, is 
effectively Retting a 
premium of 2.5 cents on each 
kilo of fat received, he says. 


Where whole milk powder, 
cheese or casein production is 
a smaller percentage of 
production, the premiums are 
effectively watered down 
among all suppliers, though 
total output might be higher. 

G/aham says a payment 
must be built Into the system to 
lake account of quantity. 

“It is simply a matter of fine 
tuning," he said. 

Despite having three of its 
own directors among the 13 
around the Dairy Board’s 
table, the company faces an 
uphill struggle to persuade the 
industry to accept the change. 

The battle will be with 
those benefiting from the 
present system, who Graham 
says are effectively being 
overpaid for what they 
produce. 

"If the change cannot be 
accommodated, then the in¬ 
dustry is really in a serious 
position," he said. 

If the dairy company fails, it 
is likely to push for an effective 
national farm gate price for 
milk similar to what it 


operates itself for suppliers 
from Auckland to Taupo. 

The Dairy Board is basically 
opposed to such a system, 
because it is likely to en¬ 
courage production in areas 
where costs of processing and 
transport costs for export 
might be high. 

Graham says there is no 
reason why the dairy company 
should not perform above the 
industry average. 

"We ought to be able to 
achieve below industry 
average costs," he said. 

"And our transport ef¬ 
ficiency has been amongst the 
best In the industry." 

Despite a wide area, tran¬ 
sport costs were four cents 
below the industry average of 
13 cents a kilo, though three 
cents up on the rival Cam¬ 
bridge Co-operative. 

In an Industry in which 
throughout is crucial, the loss 
of suppliers is bound to hurt 
the dairy company, and tn the 
current season highlight the 
differences between the three 


main Waikato rivals. 

Other districts effectively 
slop switching through a scries 
of "gentlemen's agreements" 
not to accept another com- 
uany's dissatisfied suppliers. 

The agreement has not held 
in the Waikato as the dif¬ 
ferences in payout widen. 
Cambridge paid 190.27 cents a 
kilo, Morrlnsville a cent less 
and the dairy company 1B2 
cents. 

One of the main causes of 
discontent has been the system 
of milk testing which ap¬ 
parently resulted In the 
smaller companies getting 
paid for higher percentage of 
milk fat. 

That sore should heal this 
year with a unified central 
milk testing laboratory in 
action at Matamata. 

Dairy company critics, 
Including its suppliers, lay 
part of the blame on the co¬ 
operative's conservative 
directors whom they say have 
been reluctant to specialise in 
high paying products. 

The company’s low in¬ 


debtedness, one of the lowest 
levels in the industry, is 
reflected in the sophistication 
of Us factories. And with 
today's rapidly changing 
technology tho latest equip¬ 
ment lends to be the most 
efficient, though also the most 
expend ve. 

Inflation has more than 
justified the decision of other 
companies to invest in new 
factories which at the time 
might have been questionable. 

The dairy company's 
operating area is also 
changing as more land in the 
northern Waikato is taken out 
of dairying and used for 
horticulture and race horse 
breeding. 

In the short term, 
reglonalisation may solve the 
company’s problems, with 
suppliers getting paid ac¬ 
cording to what their local: 
factory produces. 

In the longer term, Graham 
says efficiency must be 
tightened and the Dairy Board 
persuaded to pay the company 
more for casein and cheese. 
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Unions report 
on technology 

WHILST I was pleased to see 
you (NBR September 26) 
devoting significant space to 
the inter-union report on 
technology, I must say lam as 
equally disturbed by the 
quality of the Inferences drawn 
by your industrial reporter as 
he seems to be on the quality of 
the Inter-union report Itself. 

NBR reports that "the whole 
document is clearly 
technically Ill-informed". In 
responding to this firsL 
criticism the working party 
report makes it perfectly clear 
at the beginning that at no 
paint was there an intention to 
produce an exhaustive 
analysis of the so-called micro¬ 
electronic revolution, but 
rather confined itself to a brief 
summary of the major issues 
(and potential issues) in¬ 
volved. 

Equally clearly stated in the 
report is that the report was 
constituted in order to study 
the effects of technology 
rather than on attempts to 
describe its technical base, the 
methods by which it is 
produced or the detailed 
composition of the various 


types of new technology. In the 
case of silicone chips for 
example, the greatest im¬ 
portance to union members 
are possible effects chip-based 
equipment may have on Jobs, 
rather than to show how chips 
are made or why they are 
made from silicone. 

Further on this point, it 
takes very little technical 
expertise to look at a machine 
which sits on (he customer’s 
side of a bank counter and 
performs all the duties that the 
teller next door performs and 
conclude that tellers' jobs are 
at risk. 

The NBR review goes on to 
say that the working party 
report adds to the already 
existing confusion on Lhe 
subject, and includes 
'‘estimates, assumptions and 
plain guesses". 

Once attain vou take a quote 
out of context. In the in¬ 
troductory section of the 
report. the working 
party makes no secret ot the 
fact that the general lack of 
information in New Zealand 
restricted the report 
somewhat. And then goes on to 
raise one of (he most im¬ 
portant issues to come out of 
the report (one which NBR 
fails to devote more than one 
line to) and that Es the problem 
that employers are "not too 



keen" to Inform unions on 
what technology they have 
introduced, or plan to in¬ 
troduce. 

The right of unions to be 
involved in investment 
decisions involving new 
technology is a fundamental 
issue raised by the report 
which needs to be stressed. 
This was in fact confirmed by 
an inter-union conference on 
September 21, which, amongst 
other things, insisted "on the 
right to full Information on 
employers' intentions and 
options prior to any decisions 
being made to introduce or 
advocate the Introduction of 
new technology". 

in the meantime, any claims 
made by unions about the job 


reducing capacity of various 
new systems can always be 
denied by employers and if In 
fact such denials are made in 
good faith, then they should 
have no qualms about con¬ 
fiding in unions on what they 
plan to Introduce and when. 

This in turn leads on to one 
point which has been picked up 
correctly. The working party 
was in no doubt that "new 
technology, in all its forms, 
erodes jobs and does not 
replace them". 

It was noted with interest 
that Mr Bolger, on his recent 
return from Paris, made it 
quite clear that the soon to be 
published OECD report will 
demonstrate that a net less of 
jobs will occur. 

In that, the working 

S arty’s and OECD's view 
Iffers from that of the em¬ 
ployers, their solution is really 
very simple. 

Again, all employers need to 
do If they are acting in good 
faith in stating that new jobs 
will be createn to off-set those 
lost, is to sit down at the 
negotiating table and tell 
umonB just what new 
machinery is planned and 
what the staffing implications 
are. 

If a net gain in jobs is the 
result, then where is the 


problem? Unfortunately to 
date, disclosure of such in¬ 
formation has not been forth¬ 
coming, and the source of 
the apparent net gains in jobs 
is still a mystery. 

This brings me to my final 
point which is perhaps the 
most important. Your article 
correctly raises one very 
important point. That is, "will 
failure to exploit new 
technology lead to reduced 
competitiveness in the in¬ 
ternational market and hence 
stifle growth prospects?"— 
implying thereby that 
technology will promote 
economic growth and hence 
employment. 

It is a commonly held 
assertion that the higher the 
economic growth, the more 
employment is available. 
However, if one sits down and 
works through such an 
assumption certain con¬ 
tradictions emerge. 

One important point that is 
missed is that high growth 
rates with higher productivity 
can in fact result in a wor¬ 
sening in the unemployment. 
There can be no doubt that new 
information technology is 
aimed at increasing produc¬ 
tivity. The potential of the new 
technology is such that it will 
actually reduce the demand 
for labour if applied without 
any other considerations than 
the desire to increase 
productivity. 

In speaking abuul growth 
and the national interest, the 
fundamental issue raised is 
this relationship between 
output growth and produc¬ 
tivity. 

A high level of profitable 
investment will only reduce 
unemployment if that in¬ 
vestment is sufficiently labour 
intensive to generate new jobs 
on a scale greater Ilian the 
combined effects of a steady 
displacement of labour 
through technology elsewhere 
in the economy plus the annual 
growth In the labour force. 

New investment is not, nor 
will It be, labour intensive. 
With labour constituting a 
significant cost factor in nil 
sectors, new Investment has 
one aim and one aim unly. To 
reduce the labour content of 
total costs. 

Further, nn Increasing shore 
of investment is not in new 
products or services, (which 
may or may not hove the 
capacity to increase em¬ 
ployment), but In new 
processes and systems which 
often decrease employment 
opportunities. 

To the extent such In¬ 
vestment ventures are suc¬ 
cessful, they will further speed 
up the rate at which 
technology displaces labour. 

Sure, there may be benefits 
on the national scene through 
higher GDP; stronger BOP 
position; high productivity; 
higher returns for share¬ 
holders, but the cost will come 
at the workplace. The potential 
widening of the Income gap Is a 
problem which needs to be 
attacked now by redistributing 
the resulting Income ana 
wealth which must result. 

Wayne Stechman 

Research Officer 
NZ Bank Officers Union. 


OUR correspondent 
recognised that the report did 
not aim to exhibit a knowledge 
of computer technology; but 
argues it waa necessary to 
possess such knowledge to 
accurately predict the effects 
of the technology, 

Mr Stechman provides an 
example. U takes no technical 
knowledge to make - the 
deduction outlined. But the' 
knowledge would be helpful In 
determining the truth 1 of the 
Initial assumption — that an 
automatic teller can perform.. 

' all the duties of a human teller- 
Our correspondent main*' 
tains that aiich a statement Is . 


When Heards installed a packaging system 
the result was sweet success. 


"Here at Heards we now 
have a complete packaging 
system specifically 
recommended for our 
requirements. Having this 
system Installed was a big 
step for us, but the service 
from Hygrade Packaging has 
been excellent and the system 
Itself Is proving a real 
success. 

Metal Box Diotite System. 

"Metal Box Limited of 
England enjoy an excellent 
reputation world-wide for their 
packaging systems and AHI 
Hygrade Packaging are the 
exclusive New Zealand agents. 
The system installed in our 
plant Is a Metal Box Diotite 
System. 

Automatic Forming and 
Closing 

"Carton bases are formed 
automatically on a Metal Box 
S.61 Erector and the only 
manual requirement is the 
loading of the confectionary. 
The boxes are then closed and 
sealed on another Metal Box 
machine, a C.51 Closer, which 
also provides a coding and 
printing facility. All of the 
carton blanks were especially 
designed for the packaging 
system by Hygrade. 

Increased Productivity 

“The result since the 
system went into production 
has been everything we 
expected. We are already 
experiencing increased 
productivity and there has been 
a real reduction In overall 
packaging costs." 



J h * Se l rViCe l r , 0m H Y9 rBdB Packaging has been excellent and the system itself 
Is proving a big success. Mr John A. Heard, Factory Manager, Heards Ltd. 


Here’s how Hygrade can help you 
with your packaging.. 


Having your own in-plant 
packaging system has obvious 
advantages In time and cost saving. 
But to provide successful 
packaging systems for all 
requirements calls for the flexibility 
to handle any product and the 
ability to package that product 
efficiently.. 

AHI Hygrade Packaging achieve 
these alms in a number of ways. 
Flexibility is achieved through our 
various licence and agency 
agreements. We are sole N.Z. 
agents for the International Paper 
Company's range of corrugated 
case systems, licensees for Pakfaat 
systems, agents for the full range of 
American S.W.F. Machinery 
Including the successful "Bliss" 
system, licensees for the Swedish 
Hermatet/Ceka lined carton systems 
and Metal Box Ltd's Diotite & 
Embeeseal systems. 

As well es these we have our 
own Llnklok systems with wide 


ranging applications - from carton 
formers and sealers of the popular 
'Armapak' trayformer and an almost 
unlimited number of variations In 
between, designed to suit Individual 
requirements. 

Another Important factor in 
packaging systems design is total 
involvement. At all times we offer 
you a complete service - from the 
original design of the blanks right 
through to installation and testing 
of the system Itself. 

If you'd like to know more 
about packaging systems and their 
application to your product, contact 
your local Hygrade Seles Office or 
the Marketing Manager, AHI Paper 
Products Group, Private Bag, 
Auckland. 


Hygrade Packaging Company 
A unit of Ahl Paper Products Group. 


Packaging Systems - from the Creative Packaging People. 
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LEN BAYLISS...shows up 
Sftlngs 

charge on Government 
savings stock, the acceptable 
rate of wage Increase and the 
nature of export incentives. 

"The ultimate responsibility 
for growth” states journalist 
Muldoon, "rests on a com¬ 
petitive business sector". 

What a perfect alibi the 
Prime Minister has given 
himself. If the New Zealand 
economy does not grow, the 
rat of the world will be con¬ 
vinced it is because the 
business sector did not take 
their responsibility seriously. 

Of course, the Prime 
Mtabter is sharp enough not to 
KUhe rest of the world off the 
“K* loo easily. You can almost 
JJS him sigh as he writes; "I 
wish the rest of the developed 
»ond would practice free 
2* * agricultural products 
rT" 88 m uch enthusiasm as 
« preach Its virtues for 


other products. Not only would 
they benefit from access to 
excellent products at better 
prices, but New Zealand would 
have fewer problems.” 

The balance of payments 
deficit would not be so large, 
for example. 

In the end, Muldoon argues 
that "the only real option for a 
country like New Zealand, 
which has been so adversely 
affected by changes in its 
terms of trade, is to increase 
its capacity to export”. 

For this. New Zealand needs 
to develop a wider range of 
internationally competitive 
industries. And here our ever 
quick Prime Minister shows 
his ability to never let a good 
opportunity paBS by for 
promoting his policies. 

"Many of these new 
developments, especially 
those involving energy 
resources, will require skills 
and capital that are not 
available in New Zealand. The 
Government welcomes foreign 
investment that brings these 
contributions to the coun¬ 
try's growth.” 

It would be interesting to 
know whether the Christian 
Science Monitor paid our 
Prime Minister for his con¬ 
tribution to their paper or 
charged him for advertising. 

While the Prime Minister 
has predictably described his 
Government’s policies in 
glowing terms, the Monitor 
attempts to balance his view. 
Included in Its special 12-page 
pull out section on New 
Zealand is an article by David 
Francis which discusses the 
views of some local 
economists. 

Francis quotes Len Bayliss, 
chief economist of the Bank of 
New Zealand who complains: 
“Government economic 
management as measured by 
fiscal and monetary changes 
over the last six or seven years 
has been deplorable." 

Bayliss cites figures 
showing enormous swings in 
the size of the Government b 
budget deficit and growth 
rates In the money supply. He 
asserts that "not even the 
strongest economy could have 
functioned effectively within 
these massive short-term 
fiscal and monetary fluc¬ 


tuations — a clear demon¬ 
stration of bad economic 
management reaching its 
nadir in election years". 

And Francis also gives the 
Monitor's international 
readers a taste of what the 
Prime Minister means when 
lie says the Government sets 
the ground rules for economic 
development. 

He quotes a recent speech by 
Hugh Templeton. Deputy 
Minister of Finance: "Over 
the last year the Government 
has unashamedly followed a 
policy of fine-tuning the 
economy in order to walk the 
narrow line between the 
dangers of unemployment qn 
the one hand and hyperirft 
flatten on the other.” 

Francis points out that 
"Government economic 
management in New Zealand 
extends far beyond 
"macroeconomic” policy into 
the details of industrial af¬ 
fairs” though "the Govern¬ 
ment has moved modestly to 
decontrol the economy”. 

In concluding, Francis gives 
Kiwi initiative a deserved pat 


on the back. He says: 
"Already New Zealanders 
have accepted the challenge of 
diversifying their exports and 
arc roaming the world in 
search of new markets with 
considerable success”. 

But Francis also gives a 
subtle warning to international 
investors who may wish to 
take up Muldoon’s offer for 
them to help in this country’s 
future development. 

While the short-term outlook 
is for slow growth plus in¬ 
flation, the medium-term 
economic outlook is good. 
"New Zealand could return 
before long to a healthier, 
more prosperous economy" In 
Francis view with one major 
qualification. There must be 
"more stable economic 
policies". 

That qualification puts the 
responsibility for further 
economic development firmly 
in the hands of our Prime 
Minister. Hopefully he will be 
able to take some time out 
from travelling and writing 
newspaper articles to take this 
responsibility seriously. 
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• We fly daily to Los Angeles—gateway to the U.S.A. Air New Zealand Cargo provides 
the service and the expertise to help New Zealand make it big in this vast export market. 



We’re big on capacity too. Every flight can carry bulk cargo loads, 
with a guaranteed normal load of 15,000 kg on any one flight. 



For further 
contact: 
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Manufacturers take positive approach to 


by Colin .lames 

AS uCficialson both sides of the 
Tasman prepare briefs for 
their Governments on closer 
trade lies, evidence has come 
of a more receptive attitude to 
change among manufacturers. 

A "joint discussion paper" 
prepared by manufacturers' 
organisations on both sides of 
the Tasman for a meeting of 
Australian and New Zealand 
manufacturers tills week takes 
a broadly positive approach. 

The paper implies ac¬ 
ceptance that the days of 
concentration on import 
substitution are past — a 
realistic attitude given the 
Budget's telegraphing of the 
same message. 

ft also accepts that cozy 
arrangements designed to 
prop up Industries in both 
countries by ensuring them a 
wider market are not enough. 
Future development of 
trans-Tasman trade 
arrangements must be aimed 
aL improving the overall ef¬ 
ficiency of Australian and New 
Zealand manufacturing. 

It thus opens up a number of 
questions that would have been 
unthinkable, for New Zealand 
manufacturers at least, even a 
year ago. 

A month ago, in an official 



statement, the New Zealand 
Manufacturers Federation, 
somewhat defensively, argued 
for alterations to the New 
Zealand Free Trade 
Agreement (Nafta). 

The joint discussion paper 
also concentrates on Nafta, 
and giveB little attention to 
other options for freer trade 
open to the Governments. 

But it goeB further than the 
official statement, introducing 
an element of compulsion to 
Inject life into schedule A — 
the list of items with free or 
nearly free access between the 
Tasman partners. 

So far, schedule A has 
mainly served to enhance 
complementarity between the 
two countries, rather than 


helped rationalisation between 
competitive industries. 

If schedule A is to be used In 
the latter way, it will entail 
other substantial changes — at 
least, so a reading of the 
discussion paper suggests. 

These could be far-reaching, 
entailing elements of a 
customs union and common 
market. 

In addition, the paper raises 
the problem of the effect on 
third countries of any closer 
arrangement. Nafta has 
resulted in diversion of im¬ 
ports away from third coun¬ 
tries towards the two partners 
and any further such 
development would be viewed 
with hostility by both the 
Asean nations in South-east 
Asia and by the small Pacific 
countries. 

But the paper is less a 
provider of answers than a 
raiser of questions. Neither the 
paper, nor the meeting this 
week, are the appropriate 
place for answers. 

They will eventually have to 
come from the politicians. 

Officials on both sides of the 
Tasman have been working on 
briefs for a meeting of per¬ 
manent heads of key depart¬ 
ments of both countries on 
November 1 and 2. 







Hitherto the officials have 
been working to a very wide 
mandate, encouraged to think 
imaginatively. The permanent 
heads meeting will begin the 
process of narrowing down the 
areas for discussion for a 
prime ministerial meeting 
early next year. 

They will be seeking areas 
where the two groups of of¬ 
ficials — so far working 
separately from each other — 
have thrown up common 
threads as to where the two 
countries are heading and 


Mats Glued: 




fn Malaysia, we are taught from an early age that to give of 
• ■ 1 yourself is to truly give. 

This tradition of generous giving we now carry with us across 
• three continents. . 

In DC10 flights from Tokyo, Hong Kong, Sydney, Melbourne 
Kuwait, Frankfurt and London. 

In a wide network of flights to a greater number of Asian 
destinations than any other airline 
MAS is Malaysia’s gift to the travellers of the 
world, a gift of gold. 


-mas 

Malaysian Airline System. 
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what they want from a new 
trading relationship. 

From there the study will go 
back to the lesser officials to 
flesh out the areas where 
commonality has been iden¬ 
tified. And an indication will be 
sought from ministers as to 
what is politically on. 

Such an indication may 
prove elusive. Among the 
questions that arise out of the 
joint discussion paper arc: 

• Will industries shifted to 
schedule A be guaranteed 
comparable input cost 
structures? For example, 
would New Zealand have to 
use expensive Australian steel 
and plastics, as Australian 
manufacturers have to. in¬ 
stead of buying cheapest on the 
international markets? And 
what would be done about the 
difference in wages? 


and New Zealand? 

There is aatte i 

question that 1*12JL "Trade Agreement 
JK ! wSl [Sa)could form the basis of 
which u tte! wbfcHi ' revitalised trans-Tasman 
concern to the Ns ^ relationship — if an 
*k ' element of compulsion was 

« is the bsibuhi, 5 Sced. 
real advantages to be n'v. nk is one message of the 
from better 1 app**/ tolnt discussion paper 
Australia Uk Nn fc {Spared for „ meeting of 
agricultural preduttiSe Australian and New Zealand 
thoughts in some ^ manufacturers this week, 
suggest these mtyuu/, gm the paper raises wider 
rosy as they werew^‘ issue, implying more than a 
to be. This has bp simple change to Nafta. 
implications for Nafc. The paper lists a number of 
manufacturing. benefits that have already 
If Australians occurred under Nafta: 
concessions on agfcjif 9 the opportunity for both 
is logical they iih countries to use the other as a 
corresponding cos*: test market for exporting, 
from New Zealri 9 the expansion of some in¬ 
manufacturing. dustries directly through 

Accurately uhih: Mafia, such as forestry, 
agricultural benefited whitoware and carpets , 
becomes a crucially ipi 9 the development of a forum 
exercise. (or dialogue between the two 

Beyond that, Ha ir countries and the opportunity 
will probably depend:- to join forces in International 
degree to which c> trade issues, 
countries can d«i; In two instances. New 
common industrial £•• Zealand was protected from 
meat strategy. VfithAi 
realistic movemaiiBC- 


import measures adopted by 
Australia. 

But the paper adds that 
Nafta has fostered "trade 
diversion" — that is, it has 
tended to displace imports 
from other countries with 
imports from the Nafta part¬ 
ner (even though the other 
country may be able to supply 
the items more cheaply). 

Trade creation has occurred 
under schedule A, but this has 
been limited. 

The paper argues that the 
benefits of customs union 
occur when the economies of 
the partners are very com¬ 
petitive, with overlapping 
patterns of production, which 
encourages specialisation. 

“Conversely, when the 
economies are com¬ 
plementary, the opportunities 
for new trade are limited 
because the economies are 
already specialised with 
respect to each other." 

Trade creation, the paper 
argues, is more likely when 
there are more members of the 
union. The more members 


there are, the greater Is the 
likelihood that the cheapest 
producer of an item will be 
found in It. 

Thus, it warns, development 
of a two-country trading bloc 
"may not necessarily be 
consistent with greater 
economic efficiency for the 
region as a whole." 

As It is. the paper says, the 
"main thrust (of Nafta) has 
been to the development of 
trade in complementary areas 
at the expense of third coun¬ 
tries." 

But, since the remaining 
opportunities for trade in¬ 
tegration between the two 
countries lie In the areas 


where the economies are 
competitive, integration offers 
opportunities for significant 
growth as a result of increased 
efficiency. 

Other potential benefits: 

• More efficient allocation of 
resources and economies uf 
scale, 

• Freer movement of labour 
and capital, enabling greater 
specialisation. 

• Less duplication of idle 
resources. 

• More competition — more 
aggressive selling, more 
searching for markots and 
more innovation. 

• Investment stimulus, 
particularly from foreign 


sources. 

• Rationalisation of en¬ 
terprises tin New Zealand's 
case, with less attendant 
problems of monopolisation, 
since the overall market would 
be larger). 

• Export opportunities in the 
service sector. 

Greater stability and thus 
confidence in trade. 

The way ahead, the writers 
of the paper conclude, is not 
through Nafta as It is at 
present. 

The rules as developed by 
bureaucrats and politicians 
have narrowly interpreted 
Naflu's "material injury" and 
“protection of balance of 


payments" clauses — and 
have allowed single firms to 
hold up schedule A deals. 

Quantitative restrictions 
allowed under schedule A have 
also been a drawback. 

Nafta could still be used as 
the basis for developing freer 
trade. 

But new arrangements 
under it would have to be 
"part of a more dearly 
defined and compulsory 
programme of action." 

"One option would be to 
establish ail Interim schedule, 
similar to schedule B, nn to 
which trnnsferrai was com¬ 
pulsory and which provided for 
Continued on Page 22 


Nafta structuP ffers bleak future 


WITHOUT change, the 
Australia-New Zealand 
trading relationship would be 
likely to deteriorate — that is 
the message nf a joint 
discussion paper, prepared for 
a meeting of Australian and 
New Zealand manufacturing 
organisations this week. 

The relationship has 
"deteriorated to one of 
mistrust and suspicion based 
on the conservatism of the 
lowest common denominator." 

The paper presents a rather 
gloomy review of ihe Now 
Zealand Australia Free Trade 
Agreement and its key rcnluro, 
schedule A. 

It is a tale of rejections of 
suggested additions to the 
schedule — which can result 
from the recalcitrance of only 
one firm — distortions of Its 
original intention and narrow, 
sensitive attitudes of 
politicians and bureaucrats. 

Goods included in this 
schedule A have duty-free 
access each way across the 
Tasman, 

Every six months the two 
countries nominate a list of 
goods for Inclusion in the 
schedule. Firms have three 
months to object to individual 
Items and there is extensive 
consultation both between 
countries and within them. 
Serious objections may result 
In Items being referred to the 
appropriate tariff authority in 
each country. 

If a nomination gets through 


The paper lists nine main 
causes of the "present 
deadlock". 

One is the political con¬ 
straints Imposed by politicians 
unwilling to put firms in their 
own country at risk. 

The second is broad 
economic factors — primarily 
a chronic balance of payments 
deficit In New Zealand and 
unemployment in Australia. 

The 1973 oil upheaval 
awed to economic uncertainty 
and encouraged policymakers 
to resort to ad hoc expediency. 
iirouMv. ... ;, A .third factor is trade 
Schedule B was W barriers -- the hardening of 

in 1B73 to fJ5*l«'s approach to 

slllonal, ■ ?. edu]e A and ilB Imposition 

perlence of fj* f ®port quotas on textiles 
route lo 

dustry In sdiriw***.: differences in size of the 

So far mtleBad.^i £2 markets has made it 


New Zealand Istf)*- 
exempt import ts-i 1 
because of the safety 
Though in the al¬ 
most pressure fof j* 
came from AuslraJiat- 
rclttctancefrotnUe 1 ^ 
the position has I#® ^ 
Over the paS J' 
Australia has 

Zealand nomfnatwos^ 

Zealand 12 
nominations, W. 
nominations were 34 -* 1 

schedule. 


there has been a major lack of 
long-term vision," the paper 
says, leading both to an un¬ 
willingness and an inability to 
invest In manufacturing. 

The last factor was a 
collection of non-tariff barriers 
— random and ad hoc taxes, 
differences in corporate tax 
structures, changes in internal 
and external transport costs 
and differences in Interest 
rates and energy pricing. 

These “have all led to major 
distortions In cost structures 
which if free trade were to 
eventuate would possibly lead 
to resources finding less ef¬ 
ficient employment than they 
do now". 

The paper sums up the 
major constraints on expanded 
trade under Nafta as: 

the use of Nafta as a tool to 
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There are qualifications, to 
the "free trade" nature of the 
ischedule. Quantitative con¬ 
trols .can be imposed for. 
balance of payments reasons 
and there are substantial 
safeguards In. case of serious 
harm to a local industry. . - 
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w commitment to main¬ 
tenance of firm size, no matter 
now small, as opposed to 
profitability. 

“In many cases 
arrangements which increase 
trade and maintain firm size 
simply lead to a mlsallocation 
of-resources," the paper says. 

“Governments have been 
extremely sensitive towards, 
any harm likely to be caused- 
employers or employees. 

“As a result, the relationship 
has deteriorated to one of 
mistrust and suspicion based 
on the conservatism of the 
lowest common denominator 
in each case." 

The writers of the paper 
conclude that future 
development prospects are not 
bright under: Nafta a“ 
presently structured. 

"The easy areas 
negotiation have already been 
encompassed in the agreement 
and the products remaining 
are generally those which are 
produced in-both countries and 
, in which expanded trade wfaild 
' harm producers in either or 
• both countries. , . 

"Yet here remains the most 
fruitful area for ecpnpmlc 
advantage In terms . 
created efficiency _through 
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Refurbished Nafta 


Continued from Page 21. 

a phased programme of 
dismantling tariffs and 
reducing quantitative 
restrictions so that after a pre¬ 
determined period of time the 
item could be transferred to 
schedule A." 

Schedule A would have to be 
redefined to cover items with 
unrestricted duty-free trade. 

Buies would also have to be 
devised for the interim 
schedule to minimise trade 
deflection and trade diversion 
from third countries and 
reductions in quant illative 
restrictions should be applied 
across the board as a fixed 


percentage of the domestic 
market. 

The paper points out: "The 
major difference between this 
proposal and existing 
arrangements is the element 
of compulsion." 

The paper skims briefly over 
the other possibilities: a 
limited free trade area, a full 
trade area, a customs union 
(with common tariffs and 
quotas for third countries), a 
common market (no 
restrictions on productive 
factors) economic union and 
political union. 

It makes no attempt to 
analyse the full Implications of 
the options — but does warn 




that any programme of change 
should be phased. 

It also adds a raft of other 
conditions, which suggest the 
writers* strong preference is 
for a refurbished Nafta. 

“In shaping new initiative it 
is important to be aware of 
certain realities and principles 
based on lessons from the 
past," they say. 

Top of this list Is (he “need 
for political independence in 
decision-making on external 
protective barriers, Internal 
economic policies and in 
particular welfare 
distribution." 

This appears to rule out 
everything beyond a full free 



trade area. 

But elsewhere (he paper 
argues for freer movement of 
capital, labour and technology, 
consistent with some aspects 
of a common market ap¬ 
proach. 

It also urges harmonisation 
of tax structures and other 
differential official policy 
treatment of competitors — 


> V -. •••••; ;.i ■ ?T,~ 
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overtones of the common 
market, or even economic 
union, upproncli. 

“It is critical," the paper 
says, "tluit nt least from here 
on, changes in economic policy 
affecting the cost structures of 
various industries take ac¬ 
count of the influence they are 
likely to have on (he com¬ 
petitive position of (hose in- 


Hand Rtyne Fenwick Limited has become 


Lbyne 

h&IW 


Marsh & McLennan Fenwick Limited. 

Wre overjoyed. 


No business is immune to 
change and Insurance Brokers are 
no exception. 

For us, the winds of change 
are blowing warm, not cool. 

From the First of October, w 
ourentire Group will.be known as [\ ft 
Marsh & McLennan Fenwick Li- WL 
mited and the name of Bland cfiS 
Payne Fenwick will become a 
pleasant memory in many a com¬ 
pany’s filing system. 

This change has come about 
as a result of Marsh & McLennan 
acquiring a greater shareholding in 
our Group. 

So Marsh & McLennan Fen¬ 
wick Limited we are. 

If you are wondering how a 
solid, well respected New Zealand 
Broker suddenly felt about becom¬ 
ing part of the world’sViarge^Brok- 
ing Group, we beat you^jtb ? 

We see this new change as 
having exciting possibilities, and far 
from feeling overshadowed, we’re 
overjoyed. 

You see, tHe Marsh & McLen¬ 
nan Group hand!# ex¬ 

cess of nine billjOfTdpllerl as^ear 
Their earninfe|a||Hiio n : 


countries. A 
people. 


Clearly they know their busi¬ 
ness. 

More still, it’s going to mean 
v that our Clients in New Zealand will 
f have even greater access to the 
latest developments in interna- 
Al tional insurance and we’ll show 
w them how these will apply to their 
Ebusinesses in particular. 

^ As part of this Group, our in¬ 
ternational buying power will be 
increased, as will our resources to 
plan on a broader scale. 

In NewZealand, there’ll be no 
changes to names on doors. Bob 
Fenwick is Managing Director. Kevin 
Heerdegen is responsible for the 
Auckland office, Jim Meikle for Wel¬ 
lington and Don Harrison looks after 
our Christchurch office. 

. Together, with people you al- 
reacty;Jta%ey’ll continue to offer 
the same kind of service to Clients 
that made B(and Payne Fenwick 
such a respected name in'Insurance 


in pra^S 


yifcme? 

IBjMI look as good 
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xnp executive changes have 
SSSmcedbj'jnottLId 
Kfevare made notable by the 

departure from the daily scene 

of former chairman and chief 
Jecutive Harold Auatad. 

Ster Just on six decades 
with the company, he can 
Sooerly be regarded as the 

Ken of New* 5 Zealand ad¬ 
vertising. Auatad remains on 
the board as a non-executive 
director and is retained as a 

^Pafsmfth, former managing 
director, become chairman 
and chief executive. Smith, 
nrior to his appointment as 
Itrnm director was for 
some years manager of the 
Auckland branch. 



PAT SMITH... moves Into top 
slot 

Appointed as managing 
director Is Surrey Kent who 
previously occupied the 
position of Wellington regional 
manager. 

Coupled with the 
management changes, comes 
the announcement that the 
Australian agency George 
Patterson Ply, which acquired 
20 per cent of Ilott’s 
shareholding only two years 
ago. has now doubled the stake 
l" ■lo per cent. 

"We had enjoyed a close 
association with Patterson’s 


for many years before the- 
comparatively recent formal, 
conjunction of interest took; 
place,” Smith said. 

“Since our new relationship 
has been established, our 
interests have become even 
more intensively identified 
and this move Is a logical 
outcome of the Increasingly 
closer cooperation," he said. 

Ads elude 
shortcuts 

THE production of the most 
utilitarian television com¬ 
mercial still calls for the 
employment of all the 
resources required to make a 
feature programme — 
creative talents, technical 
expertise of a high order and, 
paramountly, the optical and 
electronic gadgetry that will 
commit sound and image to a 
form in which U can be 
reproduced time and again. 

To find whole rooms full of 
equipment (any piece of which 
is likely to bear a price tag of 
$75-$100,000) ready on cue to 
record a 10 second commercial 
seems like employing a diesel 
locomotive to haul a match 
box. But there aren’t any 
shortcuts. 

Admark paid a visit 
recently to Concept Video, 
Wellington’s newest 
production house. It is another 
superbly equipped production 
unit which New Zealand 
television commercial 
producers are fortunate to 
have available. 

It is obviously not our most 
experienced unit. And it is not 
yet in a position to claim it’s 
the best. 

But it is undeniably the 
newest which means in turn 
that its equipment is the most 
modem available. 

Like feature productions, all 
television commercials cannot 
be shot in the confines uf a 
climate-proofed studio and 
provision for location shooting 
is a must. 
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AGENCY MEDIA 

OPPORTUNITY 

We seek an executive whose skills 
and enthusiasm will guarantee... 

1. A full contribution to 
Client Servicing. 

2. Effective media plans that 
properly express each 
Client's marketing plans 
and needs. 

3. Close working relations 
with all Print, Radio and 
TV media organisations 
equally. 

4. A well-run, happy and 
contributing Department 
inside the Agency. 

You may have agency or media 
experience and be progressing to 
senior status, or you may have al¬ 
ready arrived. Either way, we have a 
competitive reward for the right 
worker. 

We have highly-skilled media staff 
and a very sophisticated media 
computer system. If you feel confi¬ 
dent that you can match these 
facilities with leadership and ad¬ 
ministrative skill in the areas above, 
we invite you to get in touch with... 

Miles Maxted, 

(# 

Phone 775-019, or 

P.O. Box 37-229, 

Parnell, 

AUCKLAND. 


M 




| ADMARK 

This calls for a mobile 
control unit which you can’t 
pick up from a showroom 
floor. 

General manager Mike 
Mune was lucky enough to find 
in America a unit which had 
been originally destined for 
Jordan. 

U is a four-wheel drive van 
with Integral power supply so 
its usefulness extends past the 
paved road. Two-thirds 
completed when purchased it 
was modified by the 
manufacturers for New 
Zealand conditions and wired 
on arrival here. 

When fitted, it provides a 
complete production service, 


available anywhere in the 
country. Between the driving 
compartment and the walled- 
off generator is a compact 
production control room. 

While two cameras can 
operate outside to the limit of 
600 metres of cabling, inside 
are videotape recorder, vision- 
mixer, sound-mixer for up to 
eight channels, sound 
laperecorder and, of course, 
full monitoring facilities. 

Cameras are fully portable 
and are "full broadcast 
standard” — a technical term 
which means exactly what it 
says. 

Operation of the mobile unit 
presents one difficult problem 
— the logistics of driving from 
Wellington to Auckland at 
the weekend when all service 
stations are closed. 

In its Miramar premises, 
Concept Video occupies over 
900 square metres of space 
including an elaborately 
sound-proofed area of 130 
square metres. 

A mass of highly complex 
equipment is packed into three 
control areas which nre In¬ 
dividually located and 
separated but which afford 
line of sight production to the 
studio floor. These arc the 


technical, sound and videotape 
areas. 

“AJ! the equipment is what 
we believe lo be the best 
available. It makes economic 
sense to have the best,” Mike 
Mune said. 

"For example, the newest 
equipment gives us greatly 
enhanced editing capability — 
four times faster than before. 
Wc are now computerising 
post production. Top gear 
means greater productivity,” 
he said. 

The policy makes sense 
when production calls for so 
much specialist manpower. 
Your standard crew lists a 
director, vision mixer, lighting 
director, videotape operator, 
cameramen, floor manager 
and sound operator. 

Somehow there is still room 
to move between the bodies 
and the arrayed banks of 
controls and monitors. 

At the time of our visit, the 
company had been in 
operation just over two 
months. The de-bugging 
process had been completed 
and il had chalked up a half- 
century of completed jobs. 

‘’Business is storting to 
conic," said chnirmnn Ray 
Shaw, "and I mean good, 


substantial business.” 

There is another face to 
Concept Video besides VT‘. 

As part oi the original plan It 
set out to provide a full service 
for closed-circuit television 
customers — or “CCTV" to the 
initialed. 

This service deals with 
sound and visual presentation 
for conferences, sales 
promotion meetings, product 
launches, client presentations, 
staff training and the like. 

It includes the production of 
material (for which there is a 
separate department with Its 
Individual equipment) for staff 
training or demonstration as 
well as the hiring of all kinds of 
equipment from cameras to 
sound address systems. And 
business in this area is 
booming. 

Staggered by the 
multiplication of electronic 
equipment which could 
propertly be listed only in a 
technical magazine, Admark 
ventured the opinion that there 
was surely all the parapher¬ 
nalia needed to operate a 
television station. 

"Well," said Mune, “the 
wiring run- through to the 
roof." 
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900,000New Zealanders 
will read this story- 

900,000 opportunities for your advertisement to sell. 


The Rob Muldoon Story, in October Reader's 
Digest, will provoke reaction at the magazine 
stands, and wherever Reader's Digest is read. 

Topical, informative and colourful edltoral 
content such as this has helped lo make 
Reader’s Digest New Zealand's besl-read 
magazine. 

II your advertlsemenl is nol in the October 
Issue don’t be too concerned. There are 12 
equally profitable opportunities every year to 
have our 900 . 000 ’ men and women readers 
□el your message ... and act on il. 

■McNair Readership Survey. 

Mail Coupon Today 

Barrie Mason, 

N.Z. Advertising Manager. 

33^2? Auckland. Phone: 773.939 


□ 1 am interested in Reader’s Digest g 

as a reader. Please send free I 

samples. " 

I am interested in Reader's Digest I 

as an advertiser. B 

□ Please send media data. I 

O Please have your representative I 

call me. 

Name:----- g 

Company:- g 

Address:-—-— I 


Phone: 
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Market researchers shy away from head con, pities muddie 

by Helen Vause r*' - u.. - i comnrehensive ntehire of the All the nartldnatlnfl firms ~ 
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by Helen Vause 

MARKET research — its role 
in the 1930s, its rale in ex¬ 
porting, how much it Is used or 
not used, and most Im¬ 
portantly, positioning the 
value of market research up¬ 
front in the minds of the 
business community. 

These were some of the 
subjects under scrutiny at the 
recent annual conference of 
the Market Research Society 
— a group of researchers and 
research users, 

A high conference priority 
was to look closely at the 
market research industry 
itself and ways to sell market 
research more vigorously than 
ever before. 

Hie conference theme was 
“Through (he Mindfield of the 
Eighties' 1 . 

Society president Alan 
Lough said: "The 1080s will 
present the most challenging 
and difficult business era In 
New Zealand since World War 
II. 

"However, new problems 
can also produce new op- 


the. 



MARKETPLACE 


portunities for those in a 
position to make the right 
decisions. This is where we 
believe market research 
will have a more important 
role to play." 

The conference was only the 
second National Conference 
held by the Market Research 
Society and not surprisingly, 
high on the agenda was the 
presentation of the results of a 
survey on the industry itself. 

Ironically (for a research 
body) an earlier effort to get a 


comprehensive picture of the 
business was abandoned 
because "the high quoted cost 
seemed incommensurate with 
the benefits". 

Because some major 
research organisations would 
not participate in the survey 
(ironical again) the findings 
were considered to be 
estimates only. 

Those who did not take part 
were Heylens, the National 
Research Bureau and Market 
Research New Zealand Ltd. 
These groups did, however, 
attend the conference. 

Thirteen organisations In 
New Zealand offer market 
research services, total In¬ 
dustry turnover (excluding 
retail audits) was an 
estimated $3.75 million. 

The market research in¬ 
dustry employs between 200 
and 250 people with about 55 of 
them as fulltime researchers. 

The total number of con¬ 
sumer interviews carried out 
by market research 
organisations a year is 
estimated at 400,000. 


AH the participating firms 
reported that turnover had 
Increased during the last 
financial year, in most cases 
by over 20 per cenL. 

In an appraisal of the In¬ 
dustry and Us future, 
Auckland branch president 
David Innes said: "As a user 
of research I am prepared to 
say that there is no other ac¬ 
tivity in business with greater 
potential for improvement of 
one's marketing performance. 
We have the responsibility to 
hold our banner high, to 
convert the Ignorant to our 
cauBe. 

"Good decision making 
depends, at least in part cm 
knowledge and market 
research is one of the primary 
sources of this knowledge. This 
is not lo suggest that com¬ 
panies not using market 
research will fail. 

"Nor that the use of market 
research will automatically 
result in success. But ex¬ 
perience across the world has 
shown that the chances of 
success can be dramatically 
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improved through careful and 
systematic research.” 

Research, he warned, must 
be properly positioned in the 
overall business picture. 

"Unless the practical im¬ 
plications of the findings are 
given consideration the work 
becomes like a great piece of 
sculpture— beautiful to look at 
but not much practical use. 

"In our survey results the 
main types of criticism 
levelled nt researchers fell into 
this area: — academic, im¬ 
practical, lack of marketing 
follow through etc." 

Throughout the conference 
the issue of demystifying 
research methodology and 
results to make sure the end 
user understands what he has 
paid for, was raised. 

All too often market 
research reports are per¬ 
manently filed because clients 
are unable in inlerprel them 
with enough confidence to 
incorporate research findings 
in decision making. The 
report, once complete can 
become more a vague security 
blanket than a navigational 
tool. 

Innes' points were expanded 
by Brian Mllnes, executive 
director of the Newspaper 
Advertising Bureau. 

"It is generally a snd fact of 
life lhal a soft piece of 
research, superbly packaged 
and presented will generate 
more action, more business, 
than a suporb, hardnosed 
study presented in almost 
computer prinout format. How 
you say it is at least as Im¬ 
portant as what you have to 
say ...” 

He said the message from 
media groups the world over 
was loud and clear: "Pour 
money into presentation of 
research. If necessary reduce 
your expenditure to allow you 
the funds to merchandise the 
I research or else you just won’t 
get your head above water.” 

Milnes said: “When you 
report, think of your client’s 
objectives, think of the in¬ 
formation he is going to need, 
and how best it can be 
presented and give him some 
advice. 

“Help him In that area 
because if he sees that 
research Is contributing in 
positive terms to his selling 
activities then he’ll continue to 
spend on research and spend 
with you. You are involved in 
the marketing game as well. 

“If we are faced with the 
choice of two studies a year 
with today’s packaging and 
presentation or one study and' 
a large amount of money spent 
on Barnum and Bailey ac¬ 
tivities, flossing Up etc, we will 
in future opt for one study and 
optimum packaging.!’ , 
Obviously tfie numbers; 
game and research techniques '■ 
are Important to market 
researchers apd the nuts and 
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Speaking as a meutig 
he said: “After hS. 
as a vague inteifiee £ 
vertWng hs« 
naked and madeactanK 
Where we used [, & 
something might 

have to know ItwlOiyt 

"We have to bay* 
research, our clifflii Wi 
longer our patron li 
estimated that 90 
advertising is way/t 
vertising and I beBau j, 
be that bad myself, to; 
your fault. 

"You only tell et, 
numbers when we 
know about people. Web-, 
know the real consmtf. 

"I’m not saying you i\. 
throw away quaniiu 
research, bul I'm ioiiflr;. 
be followed up with 
qualitative research. 

"The advertising pto! 
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stereotypes,” Evc-7 :: 
said. 

Overall though Ite in¬ 
ference mood was optif 
I he lough times ahead fa 
businessmen could bt 
golden years for H* 
Zealand market reseir. 
industry. 
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muddy. , . 

To develop mussel farming 
in the Marlborough Sounds, 
the Fishing Industry Board, a 
statutory body, had to involve 
11 other Government agencies 
or departments, plus four local 
authorities, all of whom 

considered they had ultimate 
responsibility for the 

development. 

Further snags were en¬ 
countered In the form of 
sporting and recreational 
bodies which considered they 
loo should have a say. 

The result is haphazard at 
best. The Ministry of 

Agriculture and Fisheries 
which has assumed some 
authority for development is 
now talking with all local 
bodies who have been ap¬ 
pealing against the issue of 
further licences. 

But the results are slow and 
come in the form of agreed 
areas where mussel farming 
will not be allowed, rather than 
a positive declaration of where 
it may be undertaken. 

Would-be salmon farmers 
and salmon ranchers are also 
experiencing problems getting 
clearance from South island 
acclimatisation societies, 
which effectively control the 
release of the valuable fish into 
rivers. 

Trout — another potential 
export earner and a certain hit 
with the local restaurant trade 
— is vehemently opposed. 

Such is the strength of the 
opposition in several likely 
marginal seats at the next 
eecnon that the Prime 
Minister has already said 
there will be no trout fanning 
during the life of this 
Parliament. 

T^ e statement was 
™ l ® rat « i by Agriculture and 
Fisheries Minister Duncan 
MacIntyre at a recent 

ffair conference 

f .I V , hat aquaculture and the 
Z? 8 ndustr y as a whole 
ads is a development 

{BP'* the vlew of the 
Mfliing Industry Board’s first 

f m anager and now 
consultant Jim 


The maritime planning 
provisions of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 
provided "too great a risk for 
parochial mechanisms to 
prevail’’. 

"The Act allows for appeal 
mechanisms, but these are 
likely to involve extensive and 
expensive litigation and will 
effectively stifle the ambition 
of many individuals interested 
in becoming involved In small 
scale aquacultural projects.” 

The competing demands of 
conservationists, sportsmen 
and "thoughtful exploitation" 
have to be recognised, Jarman 
sayB. 

But if living standards arc 
not to decline "unthinking and 
unnecessary restrictions 
cannot be allowed to hinder 
developments which are not in 
themselves environmentally 
degrading". 


Technically, many problems 
must be overcome. 
Aquaculture in many ways Is 
only just emerging from Its 
own Stone Age. 

Fresh water fish farming 
has been going for centuries in 
China, and was widely prac¬ 
tised in medieval Europe. 

Now research around the 
world Is concentrating on 
giving nature a helping hand 
and on genetic breeding. 

Using carefully controlled 
environments the survival 
rates can be dramatically 
increased. 

The chinook salmon can lay 
up lo soon egg* In the wild, 
less Hum one per cent ever 
survive to return to their birth 
place. 

In a fishery, more than 90 
per cent of the eggs will be 
hatched, raised and released 
for ocean ranching. Hopefully 


up to five per cent will return 
three or four years later for 
harvesting. 

In laboratories, scientists 
arc working on developing 
types of shellfish suited to fish 
farming. 

At the Ministry of 
Agriculture's Fisheries 
Research Division in 
Wellington, Dr Dinamani, who 
organised the recent 
aquaculture conference, is 
optimistic of developing a new 
breed of oyster with the fast¬ 
growing qualities of the 
Pacific oyster and the long 
harvested life characteristic of 
Its distant cousin Hu* rock 
oyster. 

Ardent fish farmers claim 
that by the late lB80s their 
produce could be a significant 
export earner as well as saving 
millions on existing Imports. 

Last year $3.5 million of 


salmon and another $3.5 
million of shellfish were im¬ 
ported. 

Fishing exports arc 
breaking records year by year. 
To March 1979 shellfish ex¬ 
ports including squid went by 
49.7 per cent in weight and by 
16.3 per cent in value to $6 
million. 

Wild eels alone were worth 
$4 million showing the 
potential for farming. 

But scallops were last year's 
disappointment, with exports 
dropping sharply. 

South-east Asia. Japan and 
Australia are New Zealand's 
main fish customers. 

The United Slates, which has 
stringent hygiene regulations 
for shellfish imports, may be 
added to the list soon. 

Officials from the American 
Food and Drug Administration 
will hold talks with officials 


from the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries at 
the end of the month. 

But there is unlikely to be 
any Immediate bonanza. The 
"quick quid" merchants have 
already lost out to the slippery 
eel which refused to be 
farmed Japanese style in New 
Zealand waters. 

Locally, aquaculture is still 
near the bottom of the learning 
curve. To more fully exploit 
the local waters there may yet 
be need to import "exotic” 
types such as shrimps, crabs 
and other crustaceans con¬ 
sidered delicacies, attracting 
high prices in Europe, the East 
and America. 

For some species, Including 
trout, legislation will be 
necessary for their in¬ 
troduction and a fierce fight 
with acclimatisation societies, 
to be won. 
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CRESSES. 

Toyota announces a rare car. 

Cressida combines technology that is uniquely Toyota, 
with luxury that success deserves. 

Here is more sheer comfort and prestige than one 
might reasonably expect. 

A quick two litre engine gives you thrust without 
thirst-a very responsible consideration for thinking owners. 

The instrument display includes, amongst other 

uncommon delights, a quartz crystal clock and fully integrated 
cassette stereo. 

The front seats are infinitely adjustable,- and the 
driver s seat embodies a lumbar support zone which you adjust 
to gently ease lower back fatigue. 

And because Toyota make the Cressida, all this luxury 
is on top of quality. 

Not instead. 

Cressida. 

At the moment 5 speed manual $ll,300and 
automate $11,700. 


TOYOTA 

Its An Investment 



TOYOTA NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 
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Travellers bask in sun and count potatoes 


THERE were croutonB, the 
merest suggestion of soup and 
a waiter doing a passable 
imitation of a New Zealand 
elevlBlon interviewer ap¬ 
proaching Rob Muldoon. 

"So sorry sir, the chef must 
have thought It was for the 
Japanese party—they don’t 
gal very much,” he said. 

What he meant was they 
don’t get very 

■nja Japanese are moving 
ha* mto the Pacific and the 
Flllans are cashing in. 

In short, the name of the 
game now Is money, 
fliere was a time when New 
Zealanders were the top 
money spinners In Fiji. 

Hie high cost of Internal air 
travel at home plus the 
"American” prices in the 
South Island made this holiday 
paradise a number one choice. 
Hie added attraction of duty 
free shopping was Icing on the 
cake. 

Then, In the early 1970s the 
rush was on to Europe and 
Disneyland. 

Now the tables have turned 
again. Rising costs are forcing 
New Zealanders to look closer 
to home for their holidays and 
Ihe number of Kiwis heading 
lor Fiji Is on the increase after 
a fall off three years ago. 

Hiey are finding a very 
different FIJI and in turn the 
Fijians are finding a very 
different New Zealander. 

"There are still people with 
money to spend but more and 
more we are seeing the first 


TOURISM 

time traveller, the New 
Zealander who counts the 
number of potatoes on his 
plate,” said Don Lane, 
President of the Fiji Hotel 
Association. 

In contrast, Lane points to 
the Australian: "They come 
here to have a ball and count 
the cost when they get home.” 

On the other hand, figures 
show that New Zealanders are 
returning to Fiji. 

In May of this year close to 
5000 visited Fiji, 56 per cent up 
on last year. For the year 
ended June this year the 
overall figure was up 12 per 
cent, to 36,612 New Zealanders. 

These are the people who 
deserted the land of sandy 
lagoons when hotel prices 
doubled four years ago. 

The reason was quite simply 
the price of oil. 

It fuels the country’s elec¬ 
tricity and 87 per cent of the 
hotel rooms are air con¬ 
ditioned—so prices soared. 


New Zealanders faced with 
the prospect of spending big 
money took off for London and 
the United States. 

“What we are seeing now is 
the break down of that 
psychological barrier,” said 
Lane. 

“They now know how much 
it costs to go elsewhere and 
they are coming back to Fiji. 

“The sophisticated traveller 
knows what it costs to eat out 
at home and round the world. 

“What we are also getting 
though, are New Zealanders 
who want an overseas holiday, 
can’t afford to go further than 
Fiji, and end up counting the 
potatoes on their plate.” 

The argument does not go 
down well with Villame 
Raikuna, manager of the Fiji 
Visitors Bureau in New 
Zealand. 

Three years ago he was 
living from day to day never 
knowing when his office would 
be closed through lack of 
business. 

Now things are starting to 
look up again and he defends 


Transport consultant 
sets up for business 


AT least one man is confident 
c( (lie future of the transport 
industry, despite all the 
problems of government 
policy, fuel supply and price 
and an uncertain economic 
environment. 

But John Level, the former 
assistant managing-director of 
the Auckland-based trucking 
company of Andrew and 
Ant " ew says U'b a cautious 
confidence tempered with a 
good deal of doubt, 
level has resigned from his 
nrm to set up business as a 
pnvate consultant for firms In 
the transport business. 

People In business, par¬ 
ticularly the Bmali operator 
who s working his heart out 
J® , kee P going, haven’t 
time to sit back and take a look 
"themselves,” he says. 

Often it's the same with the 
higcomparncs who take on too 
Hi dlVer8lf y too quickly, 
Jey haven’t Ume to work out 

lh J fte Connec Hons between 
JP^tlons to get the 
greatest efficiency. 

A consultant makes people 
SL* od a look*at 
J^ves and where they're 
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relation and was set to 
president within four 

Um P ( r dhenot decided it was 
to get out. 

formerly an ac- 
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Now "L^tkew and Andrew, 
expects much of his 

operat«s COm ® from anclllflry 

sillj'tbtaarea that Levet 
be Mt eoonomles to 

SCf transport 

by fijj vehicles are owned 
for convenience and 
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his market and his customers. 

"There are more 
Australians but New Zealand 
is an important market to us, a 
market we have spent money 
on developing,” he said. 

The increased figures reflec t 
a million dollar promotion by 
Rslkuns and his colleagues 
round the world. 

In short, they laid on junkets 
for travel agents and jour¬ 
nalists, and it worked. 

Conscious of the need to 
remain competitive in the 
tourist industry, it is Fiji 
Government policy to hold 
prices, but Lane says they will 
rise by 10 per cent next year 
and "hopefully no more than 15 
per cent”. 

Behind this lies the high cost 
of imported oil and food and a 
well organised trade union 
movement. 

The hotel trade is now 
paying $ 1.20 an hour. 

A voluntary agreement of 7 
per cent has been reached 
between union and employers 
for wage increases this year 
but already the ratio of one 


employee to each room is down 
to Q.7. 

More serious and worrying 
to the Government is the 
creation of a working elite 
earning far more than any 
other Fiji labour group. 

The cost to Fijian society 
will be high and so too will the 
effect on die price of a holiday. 

Whenever die question of 
cost is raised, so too Is the 
effect on this of the Japanese 
Influx. 

They want the best and can 
afford It. 

But, as Raikuna points out, 
they have a major language 
problem and can end up 
paying more. 

“I may get shot down for 
saying thiB but 1 hope we don’t 
pin to much on the Japanese,” 
he said. 

A major concern is the 
creation of a dual price 
structure with the Japanese 
paying the top rate and 
everyone else, including New 
Zealanders, paying less and 
perhaps getting less. 

"We want to do business but 
not to the point of being un- 


often at large and unknown 
costs to the firm,” he says. 

"The transport of goods is 
ancillary to their business, but 
although people like 
manufacturers will study their 
production costs to the nth 
degree, and are extremely 
conscious of the effect of wage 
Increases, the costs of tran¬ 
sport are rarely looked at In 
any comprehensive way. 

”1b it possible for example 
that getting someone else to 
transport your goods will be 
cheaper than owning and 
maintaining your own fleet? 

"What actually Is the fleet 
there for? - prestige, con¬ 
venience, habit may all come 
Into It. 

"It's possible the firm may 
not even have the best and 
most efficient trucks to do the 
Job they do want.” 

Distribution Is a costly 
business and one which Is 
ignored at a firm’s peril, ac¬ 
cording to Levet. 

"Transport Is an industry 
with the quickest wasting 
capital assets of any Industry, 
and it’s essential for both the 
firm and the country that they 
be put to the most efficient 
use.” 

But why leave the licensed 
Industry for the uncertain life 
of consultancy? 

"Who In his right mind Is 
going to Invest in the transport 
Industry when you can get a 
better return from Govern¬ 
ment stock. And who wants to 
have all the hassles of the 
uncertainty Involved In the 
Government’s transport 
policy?” 

"But all the same the 
country has got to have a 
viable transport industry, and 
I want to work to ensure it gets 
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scrupulous about II." 

He points out that already 
the duty free attraction of Fiji 
has practically gone. 

The Japanese most certainty 
have no use for watches or 
radios, thoy want carvings. 

New Zealanders are still 
after their watches and micro 
wave ovens but the days of the 
Indian store owner starting at 
an inflated price so as to come 
down to a good profit with the 
Impression of a bargain are 
over. 

There is now a resigned 
fixed price attitude with 
claims that to drop would 
mean bankruptcy. 

You can point out to your 
heart’s content that his going 
broke is a matter of supreme 
indifference to you and the 
price will waver no more than 
a dollar or two. 

Raikuna maintains Fiji 
wants to keep its New Zealand 
trade; Lane praises his high 
spending Australians but one 
can’t help feeling that for the 
Fijian wood carver or soup 
chef, Japanese means hap¬ 
piness. 
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IF there Is aqy surprise in the 
emergence of a struggle for 
the control of Allied Press Ltd, 
it could be simply that no-one 
had made a real effort to take 
over either of the Dunedin 
newspapers long before this. 

The battle between Mt Cook 
Group Ltd and Otago Press 
and Produce Ltd (OPPj ap¬ 
pears to be over with OPP 
receiving acceptances ex¬ 
ceeding 51 per cent, and 
declaring its offer un¬ 
conditional. 

The struggle was of recent 
origin. But the roots of conflict 
for control of the newspaper 
group go back much further. 

As is often the case in 
newspaper boardroom rivalry, 
the ultimate losers may well 
be the readers, who ostensibly 
at least, the newspapers exist 
to serve. 

The target of the takeover 


battle, Allied Press, was 
formed only in 1978 wlien the 
two companies publishing the 
Otago Dally Times founded in 
18611 and the Evening Star 
(1863) respectiv^y, merged. 

It was an apparent move 
towards rationalisation, 
specially in the light of the 
rapidly escalating costs of new 
technology across die whole 
area of newspaper production. 

But In part the move was to 
strengthen each unit. The 
Otago Daily Times company 
published a newspaper with a 
circulation of well over 40,000 
and rising, owned a substantial 
commercial printing plant, 
and enjoyed healthy balance 
sheets—too healthy, in fact, for 
comfort. 

Managed In a typically 
southern conservative fashion, 
the company, with Its obvious 
(and often liquid)assets, would 


have been an ideal target for 
the corporate raider, or, 
perhaps more likely, another 
ambitious newspaper group. 

The Evening Star, cir¬ 
culation less than 25,000 and 
declining fast, three years ago 
was more and more depending 
on its broad investment port¬ 
folio for profit growth, and on 
the performance of llie large 
Dunedin construction firm of 
Naylor Love in which it held a 
50 per cent share. 

In addition, there were 
packaging factories In 
Dunedin and Christchurch. 

Neither the sliare market 
nor the building industry were 
to be reliable areas of financial 
gain however. 

A merger had been mooted 
occasionally over the years but 
opposition to it had been strong 
from Dave Smith, the Star 
Company's chairman. 


On Smith’; 




Nedlloyd's Agents are: 


Auckland. Russell & Somers Ud, Phone: 773-530 
Christchurch. A.R.Guthrey Travel, Phone: 793-560* 
Dunedin, Ssabrldge (NZ) Ltd, Phone 773-595 
Invercargill. Wrlghlson NMA Ltd. Phone: 4499 
Mt Maunganul. M M & T Stevedores, Phone: 54-099 


West Africa Service covers South Africa. 
Cameroon. Nigeria, Ghana. Ivory Coast and 
Senegal on a 2-month schedule. 


Mt Maunganul, Russell & Somars Ltd, Phone: 55-064 
Napier. C.A. Olsen Ltd, Phone: 53-112 
New Plymouth, Hooker Bros Ltd. Phone: 78-329 
T maru, H.J.R. Sommervllle Ltd, Phone: 7163 
Wellington, Russell & Somers Ltd, PhonB 735-703 
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Cavanagh, aa 

business as when ha wZ' 

of the Otago rugby teara^. 
loyally supported Smith. £ 
the declining fortunes oj*. 
evening newspaper aid 
knowledge that evenly , 

huge outlay would be r2 

to modernise plant If the 

was to compete, became^ 

riding facters. 

The merger was far dir 
advantageous to the Ev«h, 
Star than many obsen^ 
would have forecast. 

With the consolidate r 
1977 of the total editorial m 
publishing activities i 
newspapers In the hsn&xu 
almost classically desiM 
Star building In Stuart Strs 
It appeared as if the 
David had won on polntsnir - 
the morning Goliath. 

Hall Masters, forawrTca 
company chair mu »{? 
became the first charia i 
Allied Press, died a&•;. I 
His successor was tv. ! 
Nees, also a former Its ; 
director (and on the bonis J : 
other public companiesi 
But his strengths lay in t 
own immediate reUil.:; 
sphere. He was a reUt-c 
stranger to thepractiolifei 1 
the newspaper world. 

The real experience u ti 
Allied board now rested c 
Vic Cavanagh, wtiohadsft - 
his whole working life ■ 
newspapers, nearly all «I' 
will: the Evening Star. 

There were three Smiths■' 
IJie original Allied board i- 
well, plus another *«- 
associations by marriage 
Of these, the a# 
aggressive, and the y^' 
wns Julian Smith v* 5 ‘h 
succeeded his father, & 1 ' 
Julian is also a dir<c- ■ 
OPP and the driving !«>*; 
the moves by OPP, to £ 
control of Allied Press _ 
With this 
seeiningly realised, wj* 
fluence of the old Otago Di*: 
Times company InfcKjiy 
be lost. The name AIW 
chosen three years sg“. * 
Inappropriate. 

in actual P erform £ 
however, the 0Ug« ^ 
Times is very mucMtes*.: 
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45,000, its advertising \ ta 
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holds history of control struggle [T^fjThc Otago Daily Times 


But the constant emphasis 
on profits being invested 
elsewhere, rather than in the 

nper, has played its part Nor 

has a passive management 

^Yetuhas probably been the 
Smith family pride, and their 
Influence on the Allied board, 
that has ensured the con¬ 
tinuing appearance of the 
Evailng Star on Dunedin s 
drPAtA 

like so many New Zealand 
nawspapers, the Evening Star 
had been a family concern. 
The Smiths' association with it 
covers decades. 

The two older Smiths are no 
longer on the Allied board, but 
the broad ownership base of 
ihe company that now exists 
has not dimmed Julian Smith’s 
proprietorial approach. 

In his early 40s, Julian is 
bluff, with a voice to match, 
and gives Uie impression of 
always being in a hurry—as 
indeed he is. 

The number of his direc¬ 
torates has grown to include 
Fair bairn Wright in Lower 
Hult and RaUray and Son in 
Christchurch. 

But he holds three which 
have placed him centre stage 
in the current takeover play. 

He is deputy chairman of 
Allied Press. He is general 
manager and a director of 
John M Fraser and Sons 
(which has formed Otago 
Press and Produce Ltd to take 
over Allied Press). 

And he is managing director 
ot OPP 

OPP came into being in 
March of this year to ward off 
an apparent takeover move by 
Christchurch-based H W Smith 
Ltd (unrelated to Evening 
Star's Smiths) which had 
quietly acquired a 16 per cent 
holding In Allied Press. 

Bruce Judge, formerly 
Brierley’s man in New 
Zealand, and now managing 
director of H W Smith, had 
expressed his interest in Allied 
Press much earlier. 

When the Brierley 
organisation was active in the 
Kempthorne Prosser- 
Ravensdown battle, Judge had 
suggested to Peter Fels, KP 
chairman, that Allied Press 
was ripe for takeover and 
there could be a combined 
move against it. 

Nothing came of the 
suggestion at that time, but 
Judge did not delay moving 
into Allied Press once he had 
joined H W Smith. 

OPP was formed to combat 
what was likely to be an asset- 
stripping operation, although 
HW Smith's activities came to 



THE MEDIA 


a halt of their own accord. ■; 

But last month, a new force j 
entered the field and, again 

there were links that went | 

back before the merger of , 

Allied Press in 1976. ] 

The general manager of Mt 
Cook Group since the middle of 
last year is Philip Phillips. 
Before that he had been an 
executive on the Otago Dally 
Times, and became general 
manager of Allied Press when 
it was established. 

It is no secret he was 
disenchanted with the negative 
attitudes prevailing in the 
Allied boardroom. At the some 
time, he knew there was real 
strength and wealth in the 
company. 

His own background will 
have contributed to Mt Cook's 
decision to bid for Allied 
initially. 

Phillips, a Welshman, is a 
former member of the Lord 
Thomson organisation, having 
worked in both the newspaper 
and airline sections of that 
vast empire. 

He could sec the relationship 
of Mt Cook’s operations with 
those of Allied Press. Not least 
was the attraction of Allied's 
excellent colour printing plant. 

Mt Cbok spent mere than 
$250,000 in promotional 
printing last year. 

So, allhough there could well 
be truth in the rumour that Mt 
Cook Group itself is under 
takeover threat, and was 
seeking to secure its own 
position by a takeover of Allied 
Press, there were obvious 
basic reasons why Phillips 
should have urged his board to 
make the move. 

A fortnight after Mt Cook's 
initial offer on September 12, 
of nine of its ordinary shares 
for eight Allied PresB shares, 
plus 25 cents for each Allied 
Press share, the company 
increased its cash offer by 10 
cents. 

But the move was too 
late. OPP had offered $1 cash 
But OPP supporters had alBO 
moved to purchase — In a cash 
bid of $2.25 — the 16 per cent 
shareholding of H W Smith Ltd 
in Allied Press. 


This offer was accepted at 
the beginning of this month 
and subsequent acceptances 
have given OPP majority 
control. 

The takeover rivalry 
highlighted a clear split in the 
Allied Press boardroom. 

The former Evening Star 
directors—Smith, Cavanagh 
and D S Bralhwaite— 
supported the OPP offer. 

Nees, D R Hunter and R D 
Stewart, formerly Otago Daily 
Times directors, supported the 
amended Mt Cook offer. 

The remaining director, 
Dunedin accountant A An¬ 
derson, Is relatively new to the 
board, obviously did not want 
to take sides, and believed no 
recommendation should be 
made to shareholders. None 
was. 

Ihe efforts of the Smith and 
Fraser families, however, 
were successful. 

In the background has been 
the skill of Jim Valentine, a 
leading accountant and ex¬ 
perienced company director. 
He was financial adviser to 


Allied Press, but has since 
withdrawn from that position. 

He remains a trustee of the 
Fraser Trust, which played a 
part In enabling the John M 
Fraser group to set up Otago 
Press and Produce Ltd. 

What Valentino achieved, in 
what Is now being called a 
merger of Otago interests, is 
Snlth and Fraser control of 
both the newspaper operations 
and John M Fraser's In¬ 
volvement in poultry and fruit 
and produce. 

There Is almost certain to be 
a restructuring of the Allied 
Press board, and the former 
Times directors as loyal to 
Otago as anyone (Hunter is 
chairman of the Otago Council) 
could find themselves out the 
door. 

And what of the two 
newspapers, the glamour 
objects in the takeover 
struggle? 

The Otago Daily Times 
should continue to strengthen 
its position. But (lie continued 
existence of the Evening Star 
scans less assured. 
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Life offices seek less Government direction I 


by John Sloan 
LIFE insurance office's in¬ 
vestments in New Zealand 
total $3000 million, 49 per cent 
of which is invested according 
to Government directives. 
Currently, life offices must 
invest 20 per cent of their 
assets in public sector 
securities with the minimum 
Government security com¬ 
ponent being 19 per cent; and a 
further 20 per cent of their 
assets must be invested in 
housing and farm investments. 

The life offices concede they 
“have b prime responsibility 
to provide their policy holders 
with the beat value for their 
premiums (for example, by 
good bonuses) and recognise 
that, with the investment of 
their policy holders funds, they 
have a national and social 
responsibility. This (s in the 
interests of the country's 
economy, the community and 
policy holders themselves". 

Life offices maintain they 
should not be subject to strict 
Government Investment 
directives and cite four major 
masons to support their view: 

• The 20 per cent housing- 
farm directive is unnecessary 
and inelastic especially in the 
prevailing stagnant markeL. 
“It is wrong in principle to 
deliberately force-feed surplus 



funds back into the housing 
market when such funds could 
more appropriately be ab¬ 
sorbed by,., say, industrial 
development demands to 
improve exports and em¬ 
ployment opportunities''. 

• The 19 per cent local 
authority priority directive 
cannot be justified in today's* 
conditions. "... other in¬ 
vestment demands clearly 
should be met first. To the 
contrary, local authorities 
must be discouraged from too 
ready access to funds. This 
segment of the public sector 
investment directive has no 
validity and should be 
revoked". 


• The 1979 Budget’s em¬ 
phasis on increasing export 
earnings can be boosted by the 
life offices if they can volun¬ 
tarily direct more money to 
this area. "The 1879 Budget 
has placed emphasis on in¬ 
creasing export development, 
farming expansion, facilities 
for tourists, support for the 
meat freezing industry 
amongst other matters. Life 
offices will be in a better 
position to provide promptly 
needed finance in such 
development areas If they 
have greater discretion." 

• Increasing the tax 
exemption for life insurance 
premiums would attract more 
funds to life offices which In 
turn could be reinvested in 
long term projects. 

In seeking more freedom life 
offices are not opting out of 
responsibility to either policy 
holders or the country’s 
national interest. They say 
market forces, especially 
demands from existing and 
potential policy holders, plus 
sound business practices will 
dictate an acceptable in¬ 
vestment programme. 

And they use one of the 
Prime Minister's pet sayings 



WE'LL GIVE YOU 
A GOOD TIME... 
ANYWHERE 
IN NEW ZEALAND! 


Hospitality is what It’s alt about at a DB Hotel. Friendly bars, dreat (licensed) J 
l? 1 ® 7 ??]? 1 ' ve 7 comfortable beds, and, ol course, first class room 
seivice. We do all the work, you just put your feet up and unwind. 

vlsitl wg'N help you there, too. Whether a quiet dinner with 
vour best client... or maybe even a full-scale conference, all you have to do Is 
let us know. Than relax. We'll take care of all the details. • 

So whetheryou're travelling forbuslness or pleasure, DB Hotels can provide 
everyth™ you need. And If you’re planning a conference of any kind, call 
33-739 Auckland. They II take care of EVERYTHING! 

And always remember: you can book Iqtoany DB Hotel FROM any DB Hotel 
using our FREE Telex Reservation Service. • 



("fancy footwork") to bolster 
their argument; their version 
is; “ relative priorities for 
financial needs have changed 
and can be expected to con¬ 
tinue to change. Relaxation of 
directives is slow and can be 
Loo late. New directives can 
create severe distortions In 
investment patterns. Life 
offices are best able to meet 
changes and needs quickly if 
they have wide discretion". 

This investment mobility 


("fancy footwork” > is ad¬ 
vertised by one of the life of¬ 
fices' major competitors in the 
superannuation investment 
field, the Bank of New South 
Wales. The Bank comment 
they look to “balance our 
portfolio at the optimum point 
between extreme risk-high 
return and excessive caution- 
low return situations. 

In today’s climate of rapidly 
changing economic con- 


mgn interest rates Z . 

cess “1 >?ng term ! 

requtr«tothttm«!*X ! 

flexibility to vary ih» l i 
vestment mix oi the \ 

portfolio to maximise \\. ' 
capital and Income gmwb j ' 
the assets of the fund; J ' 
similarly, and just as S 
portantlv, minimising J 
potential risk of ca j 
income loss”. 


Flexipol adapts traditional deal 


TRADITIONAL concepts of 
life insurance continue to be 
adapted by insurers who 
create new models. 

The T & G Life Society has 
taken a "new approach to life 
insurance" with a scheme 
termed "Flexipol Superan¬ 
nuation". 

Flexipol is specially 
designed for:' professional 
people; the self employed; 
people who cannot join a 
superannuation fund; and 
those who wish to augment 
their existing superannuation 
protection. 

The meeting of basic in¬ 
surance needs is normally 
achieved by people effecting a 
combination of separate 
policies over a period of time. 
This can result in a person’s 
life insurance becoming 
inadequate or inappropriate, 

T & G maintains that its 
"Flexipol" will overcome 
these problems, place far 


more control of the policy in 
the hands of (he member and 
will satisfy most long term life 
insurance needs. 

The basis of Flexipol 
Superannuation is the 
provision of temporary or 
death cover at a level decided 
by the policy-holder, plus an 
investment account which can 
be limited in the early years 
depending on how much of the 
insurance dollar is used to 
purchase the cover. 

After a given period, the 
temporary cover is scaled 
down or curtailed and the 
investment account builds up. 
This allows the policy-holder to 
(ake out a high level of cover 
as a security at comparatively 
low cost while he or she has n 
young family and many 
financial burdens. 

When the policy holder's 
financial situation improves, 
he is able to switch lhc policy 
in a direction which will 


provide a more attractln ( 
return on retirement or in ' 
other predetermined date I 
after the age of 60. '' 

Mathews claimed Flofyl i 
had these further advaniaga ! 

• “The Trust Deed has beta i; 

approved by the Govenuna ! 
Actuary, and as such, Lolecj 
earnings in the fund artm • 
free, thuB providing bigta ( 
long-term returns as etc I 
pared with normal lile | 
policies; j 

• Other options enable the j 

member to increase the sic i 
insured within certain Unit! I 
without evidence of in¬ 
surability. ; 

A further advantage chined • 
for Flexipol superannuation; 
that it is possible for a mn . 
ber, after holding the poHcj 
for at least two years, r-i ; 
finding he cannot pi> 
premiums for a certain period 
to avoid an interest peitalt- » 
while his premiums an ic . 
paid. 
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Flexibility key to 
judging policy 


Talent shortage hots up search 


by John Peet i 

SINCE energy is a derived all 
demand, it has been pe 
suggested, it is first of all be 
necessary to determine the to 
social goals and guidelines of ini 
jociety. and only then enun¬ 
ciate the resultant energy ge 
goals and guidelines. D r 

The difficulty with that 80 

argument is that it Is unlikely ls 

(and probably undesirable) ^ 

that any consensus could be w | 

reached, even In the short c j. 
term, as to a nationally 
meaningful set of social 

guidelines. 

The main conclusion from " 

the fourth New Zealand 
Energy Conference’s Forum ™ 
on "Energy and People" was 
that policies In general, and 
energy policies In particular, st 
must be designed to encourage ai 
the people to generate their 
own personal solutions, and 
not try to Impose such Jj 
solutions on them, only ap- . 
plying constraints when they “ 
are unavoidable. j: 

But the most important “ 
criterion for judging any 1 

policy, is the extent to which it “ 
is flexible enough to ac- jj 
commodate changes In social, p 
economic and other factors, B 
such as the availability and c 
price of oil. 

In determining how to im- o 
plement a policy, those actions a 
which avoid closing or s 

otherwise pre-empting other ti 

options for the future should be p 
encouraged. 

In addition, it should be 
recognised that there is no ( 
single answer to any of our 1 
problems — In energy or any 
other area — and that a 1 

reasonable measure of < 

diversify will give us the t 

flexibility to be able to adjust i 

to change much more easily. 1 

m 


'The Financial Times ordinary share index is down two 
point four , again." _ 
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Our present system, which Is 
almost totally dependent on 
petrol as a transport fuel, has 
been shown clearly since 1973 
to be Inherently dangerously 
inflexible. 

This country should aim to 
get on to the path of maximum 
practicable conservation as 
soon as possible, because this 
is the only way of preserving 
the options whereby people 
will be able to make social 
choices In the long term. 

Such a policy would &1bo 
result in the creation of large 
numbers of jobs, through 
encouragement of small 
manufacturing and con¬ 
tracting operations. 

Conservation, after all, is the 
sum of a large number of what 
are, in themselves, trivia. 

While acknowledging the 
need to move towards 
developing a much greater 
degree of self-sufficiency, 
particularly in liquid fuels, we 
must take care to retain 
flexibility, and not risk simply 
transferring from an external 
hook to an indigenous hook, 
particularly if both are owned 
and operated by transnational 
corporations. 

There are a large number of 
options available to us In this 
area. Some of them look 
superficially more attractive 
than others, some are being 
pushed liard by transnationals. 

Synthetic petrol seems to be 
economically and strategically 
undesirable. 

It also risks reducing, our 
long-term ability to adapt to 
changes, say in engine 
technology, which are already 
under way, particularly in 
Europe. 


by Mary Varnham 

THIRTY years old? Chalked 
up some good, solid experience 
in business and ad¬ 
ministration? Ready for a bit 
more responsibility and a lot 
more money? 

You may be just the person 
one of New Zealand's top 
companies is looking for. 

The Job? General Manager. 
The salary? $25,000. 

Ten years ago you wouldn't 
have had a dog's show of 
getting a plum Job like this 
until you were at least 40 or 45. 
But today there's such a 
shortage of top flight 
executives that the seniority 
barrier is crumbling away. 

Ted Spraggon, managing 
director of executive search 
firm John P Young & 
Associates said: “When we 
advertise a top level job we 
might get 35 replies but very 
few of them are anywhere near 
suitable. 

"There’s a great shortage of 
talent. The business com¬ 
munity in New Zealand has 


expanded tremendously in the 
last 10 years and the supply of 
top people Bimply hasn't kept 
pace. 

"We’re looking at much 
younger people than we used 
to." 

With exceptional executives 
a scarce commodity, com¬ 
petition to hire them can be 
fierce. 

Spraggon's firm last month 
tried a new assertive ap¬ 
proach, mailing out, un¬ 
solicited, a list of 48 executives 


who weren’t actively job- 
hunting but who might con¬ 
sider a change If a good enough 
offer came along. 

The list, with a covering 
letter, went to around 200 
companies. <"We only deal 
with the top ones.") 

TO protect confidentiality of 
those on It, no names or 
company identifications were 
given and the list was vetted 
by four people before it went 
out. 

Tho mailing elicited a 


positive response from 10 per 
cent of the recipients, an ex¬ 
ceptionally high figure for this 
sort of oul-of-thc-blue exercise. 

One company asked for 
particulars of no less than 
eight of the people on Utc list. 

John P Young & Associates 
are pleased enough with the 
results to be planning to make 
such mailings a regular event, 
sending them out at least once 
a month. 

Do executives very often 
turn down a better job when a 
management firm brings it to 
their attention? 

"Very rarely. Usually only If 
they have reservations about 
the new location, or domestic 
responsibilities which prevent 
them from moving." 

While high-powered 
executive headhunters arc a 
relatively new thing in this 
country, shortage of talent, 
coupled with the high cost of 
advertising and the burden of 
interviewing dozens of job 
applicants, have ensured them 
a large share of the market. 


Which well-known company 
makes 6000 things you have 
never heard of...except 
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You know magnetic recording' 
tape. It was invented by BASF 
some forty years agol Andjt is 
one product that is made by 
BASF that is known the world 

What about «Paillnal, »Polyram, 
®Basagran, ®Styropor, 
•Ultramld'i■•Ultraform.- -. 
®Ha!iogen, •Palatlnol, ■ ; 

®Basosoft, "Kollldon. •Kaurlt, 
and E-D.P. disc packs?. These 
are unfamiliar-names .for things 

. . . _ib.l In maUfi 


mote than 6,uwproauci«- : 
many widely acceptea apd i n . 
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•* regular use In New Zealand. 

Even now we are improving our 
famous tapes — ana Inventing 
new techniques to help them do 
their job better. Better tapes, 
better cassettes, a better sound. 
Because we are BASF we want 
to do things betterl 
Today, 10,0b0 people will work ; 
on 3ASF research projects ~ 
daveloplM products, new. 
technologies and finding new 

appllcatlondlmpprtant W the L „ 

: future. Everyday, BASF . . 
invests more than $800»000 in 
tesearcb. And bA$F research 
/ contributes.to New Zealand > 
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food production, clothing, 
health, living and leisure, 
transport, education and 
environment protection, base 
produces over 6,000 products 
— many In regular mss In New 
Zealand *— and widely ■. 
accepted In their field: Oo you 
want to know more about our 
work? ;V.' : 1 

For more information, write to 
pur.New Zealand agents: 

HENRY H: YORK S, Co, Ltd. 
:pQBaX,38405, Petorie 1 
Branches in Auckland and . 
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Supply eases; 
prices rise 


by Peter Isaac 

THE worst of the raw 
materials shortage seems to 
be over for the plastics in¬ 
dustry. 

•'The raw materials are 
there — we even have 
allocations that have not been 
uplifted." said Henry York’s 
plastics materials manager, 
Frank Meinke. 

“It looks pretty clear," 
comments PDL’s plastics 
manager Lou Broekmeyor, 
“we really haven't had many 
problems at all." 

The bite for the plastics 
Industry has been in the price, 
however. In the last 12 months 
such basic raw matierlals as 
PVC and polyethylene have 
almost doubled In price. 

Even so, tills dramatic In- 
creasein price has not had the 
effect on finished goods costs 
that was first predicted. This is 
because the plant, labour, and 
expertise content of many 
finished products was greater 
than the industry had at first 
realised. 


The supply picture is also 
improving as manufacturers 
at home and abroad start 
eating into their own stock¬ 
piles, as the need for an 
emergency hoard disappears. 

The vastly boosted prices of 
raw materials worldwide has 
meant that new production is 
coming on stream all the time. 

The latest announcement is 
the expansion at Allied 
Chemicals Baton Rouge plant. 
Scheduled for completion in 
1981, the new expansion 
programme will boost Allied’s 
HDPE capacity by more than 
a quarter. 

Allied Chemical's New 
Zealand manager Wayne Hart 
said: "The new capacity will 
considerably improve the local 
supply position when it comes 
on stream in 1981.’’ 

The supply of bulk styrenes 
and poiyethylenes from 
Europe has improved 
dramatically, while the PVC 
supply picture from the United 
States looks equally 
promising. PVC Is the largest 
single category of plastics raw 
materials used in New 
Zealand. 

The de-control of heavy 
crude prices is starting to 
boost the United States own oil 
production. . 


There are strong indications 
that prices are already 
stabilising, especially for PVC. 

This has led some optimists 
to believe that New Zealand 
purchasers may soon be able 
to revert to their happy 
position in which they 
customarily bought PVC at 
substantially below the world 
price. 

This was possible because of 
New Zealand's position as one 
or the world's last open 
markets for plastic raw 
materials — there is no 
chemical process here more 
sophisicated than com- 
punding. 

Meanwhile, the supply 
houses have gained them¬ 
selves considerable goodwill 
among New Zealand 
manufacturers by continuing 
to supply through the difficult 
middle part of the year. 


Foam kills 
sound 


INCREASING environmental 
strictures on factory noise 
means that local plastics 
manufacturers should take 



NZ PLASTICS 


account of two ranges of sound 
absorbing plastics foam which 
have Just been developed in 
Britain for a wide range of 
applications Including 
machinery housings. 

The Audiprene foam is made 
of medium-density polyether 
foams designed to achieve 
good sound deadening per¬ 
formance, while Auditox is a 
range of laminates with 
Audiprene foam sandwiched 
between facings of perforated 
PVC — either flexible or rigid, 
metallised polyester film, 
polythene film, vinyl film, or 
polyurethane coatings. 

Sound absorbency of the 
laminates varies according to 
the kind of facing and 



Our curls 
are there for life! 


Hairstyles, even so-called At Austral Standard Cables 

permanent waves, don't last the cord is subjected 

tor ever, but the curls in our jjjgv,, to the most careful 
retraotite telephone corc&^^HyflHflbL, quality control every 
are there to slay. It inch of the way. 

takes a very special process to 

produce a cord that will stretch Because, when it comes to 
and retract day alter day, year lines of communication 
after year, without failing-. we don't take chances’ 


Austral Standard 
Cables Pty Ltd 


ISt: 


P.O. Box 16-062 
Hornby Christchurch 
Telephone 497-109 


“For better lines ol communication” 


thickness. Typical volumes for 
Auditcx performed PVC 
panels for use in vehicle cabs 
and as telex hoods range from 
1.2 at 700 Hz down to 0.8 at 5 
kHz. 


Cash squeeze 
cuts checks 


THE Ministry of Health has 
imposed a do-it-yourself en¬ 
vironmental monitoring 
procedure on the chemicals 
industry. 

The plasUcs industry, along 
with other chemical In¬ 
dustries, will be responsible 
for its own industrial and 
biological monitoring of 
ceil a in chemicals. 

The change of policy reflects 
the- cash squeeze in the 
ministry. 

"This free service to in¬ 
dustry can now only be 
maintained either by con¬ 
siderable Increase in staff and 
facilities or by restricting 
available facilities for routine 
Investigations," said Health 
Minister George Gair. 

But the Health Department 
will maintain a watching brief 
over factories where such 
chemicals as isocyanates are 
used. 


Marley enters 
Pipe line 


uuiupy nae with the 
Company. Forest Pr S 
bought 60 per «nt ^ 
company a year ago. M* 
was attractive because*?, 
sales outlets which gave 
forestry giant an mZ 
reach into retailing. 

Marley also has an k 
porta nl technical * 
agreement with V!nW n 
Tubemakers of Australia, cfc 
technical assistance frtl 
Marley’g worldwide 
headquarters in Britain. 


But Marley within N n 
Zealand has been badly hhbj 
the building recession which 
has hurt its vinyl tile sales. 
Also — and this was not ofe 
so expected - the mm 
has been hit by expanded 
imports which are Ihreatalu 
the whole flooring market 

Forest Product 
management is now trying 
steer Marley out of Ita^ 
products, its base predict 

The objective new seems i? 
be to shift Marley Increunf, 
into PVC piping - s «■ 
pri singly active growth ira, 
and also to concentralemnl 
claddings. 


Bakelite 


thermosets for injection, 
transfer and compression 
moulding 



BAKEUTE 45 - for injection mouWing 
gives the following advantages: □ redu^ 90 
cycle times; □ increased output fromjjn® • 
same number of Impressions; □ mj 
finishing operations; □ excellent quality 


IMMEDIATE SUPPLIES AVAILABLE ■ 
EX STOCK. AUCKLAND, CHRISTCHURCH. 


Manufactured by 

BAKEUTE UK LIMITED 


Birmingham, England. 


:x 


Sole Agents for New Zealand v.. 

JOSEPH NATHAN & CO-iTD 
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Dip moulds 
make inroads 


PVC dip mouldings are 
making big inroads into 
traditional rubber techniques 
in Britain. 

The dip mouldings do not 
crack, craze, or age. through 
oxidation. In addition the use 
a t a special double dipping 
technique permits production 
of two colour mouldings. 

The nature of the process — 
m which a heated tool is dipped 
ll a tank of cold PVC 
plastlsol - means that tooling 
is relatively cheap. 

•\ major benefit of PVC dip 
moulding is the low cooling 
cost and it enables develop¬ 
ment engineers to use the 
process to try out prototype 
designs without excessive 
expenditure. 

Typical mouldings produced 
for I he motor industry are 
covers (or inertia reel seat 
holts, scat belt anchors and 
..talks, universal joints, in¬ 
strument backs, handbrake 
mechanisms. 


Nylex sells 
Marbon share 


World Trade Fair. 

Now Plix marketing 
manager Colin Treadwell 
reports so much interest that 
the company is planning to put 
the vacuum-formed bath onto 
its regular production 
schedule. 


Powder mixer 
boosts value 


A NEW powder mixer and 
pneumatic conveying system 
available in New Zealand on a 
contract basis seems to offer 
manufacturers of plastic 
containers an opportunity for 
boosting the value of their 
product. 

Comments Wes Brown 
factory manager of Salmond 
and Spraggon: "Many local 
manufacturers of plastic 
containers are currently 
shipping their products empty 
to Australia. They could be 
gaining greater export sales 
by having them filled here with 
powdered goods." 

The full automated plant can 
mix mid package any inactive 
powder such as detergent, 
milk powder, Instant coffee, 
alumina, baby foods, and talc. 


Tradesmen 


MARBON Chemicals, 
Australia's major producer of 
AUS engineering ther- 
mospiasties lias now been 
Wight outright by Borg- 
WjniiT investments Ply. 

Marbon Chemicals was 
originally a joint venture 
between Borg-Warner which 
hul 5.i per cent and Nylex 
I'urporalton with -15 per cent. 
The company principally 
manutaelwes Cycolae brand 
■SBS fur thermoplastic ap- 

/•iirjlfiifi*. 

"Glass” bath 
in production 

t TRANSPARENT perspex 
hath that began as a 
marketing gimmick for Pltx 
Products of Hastings seems 
now to have become a 
production model. 

The transparent bath was on 
aisplay at the Plix stand at the 


go west 


THE demand for fitters and 
turners and toolmakers in the 
plasties industry is in¬ 
tensifying. 

There are already signs that 
the shortage or these skilled 
1 rndesmen could lie ap¬ 
proaching the same level ns in 
1907 when n scarcity of crafts¬ 
men badly damaged the ef¬ 
fectiveness of New Zealand's 
first concerted export drive on 
mnnulaclured goods. 

The need for craftsmen in 
the industry was pointed up 
recently by the massive 
recruitment campaign of 
Della Plastics of Palmerston 
North. 

The company held a special 
open duy for potential new 
staff to give the company a 
look-over. 

Delta in its recruitment 
campaign is also using a 
patriotic "Your Country Needs 
You" approach. 

With 90 per cent of its output 


Abook whose time 


has 


come 
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Zealand 
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ComnJ °. the Performance of New Zealand Public 
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com Plete directory to money manage- 
“* ln New Zealand. 

decisinn tir ? e w hen borrowing and investment 
diffieiTif o Y 6 never been more complex, 
prehiw i important The Money Book com- 
b U8 S v fy covers borrowing (personal/ 
and ir?,’ ln >e8t rates/trends; credit and its use) 
e xchanJl estln f. nt (personal investment; stock 
investJv !'• fixed investment, govt/local body 
^nient, inflation-proof investment). 

ComcarnK* 16 '?-, Book costs no more than the 
m °re vib»? Ue G , uide • • • yet it provides so much 
Onlv ^ moment information. 

&°m ttiip a * 611 g°°d bookshops, or direct 
W eUin^n Po ^ th Estate Gr oup, P.O. Box 9344, 
® 0r vioeo^C Fourth Estate Subscription 

upon elsewhere in thiB issue.) 


Acquisitions 
on increase 


BRITAIN’S Corporate 
Development Consultants 
Group has just listed the 
analysed company 
acquisitions, liquidations and 
divestments In plastics in the 
1974-78 time bracket. 

There were G50 changes in 
corporate ownership during 
the period, 250 acquisitions, 300 
liquidations and 100 new 
companies among the major 
groups in the sector. 

Interestingly, the number of 
liquidations fell steadily from 
1975. But there was a sharp 
increase in acquisitions 
especially of companies in 
finished ’products, conversion, 
and marketing, 
in exports Delta has urged 
potential recruits to "become 
involved”. 


Interestingly, the scarcitv of 
fitters and turners and crafts¬ 
men was foreseen by the 
Plastics Institute four years 
ago. 

The institute along with the 
Engineering Industry Training 
Board kicked off a campaign 
to boost the number of ap¬ 
prentices in the industry. 

However, the problem has 
been made more Intense now 
by the number of tradesmen 
who have joined the plane 
people, mainly to the land of 
the big pay pocket — 
Australia. 


Cresta rides 
out sales tax 


CRESTA Craft, the Chrlsl- 
church-based caravan and 
boat maker is surviving the 
imposition of 20 per cent sales 
tax on ail fronts. 

The company is expecting a 


second S5UO.OOO patrol boat 
order from South East Asia. In 
the meantime Lhe company 
has supplied Picton with □ 
flotilla of fibre glass pedal 
l>oats. 

The pednl-paddie hoals were 
designed and made by Cresla 
Cruft. 

Each one has been subjected 
to a marine survey as a 
passenger carrying craft. 

Together with a boom in 
vehicle conversion. Cresta 
Craft founder and managing 
director Don Kilncr has been 
able to keep his large staff 
intact. 

CYcsia Craft has prominence 
in the caravan Industry world 
wide hs the only company to 
manufacture an 
aerodynamic ally styled 
caravan on a production basis. 

The caravans incorporate 
two large fibre glass single 
piece moulds in the front and 
back sections. 

The company recently 
ahandotided making all- 


fibreglass caravans because of 
rising raw material costs. 

Agmar moulds 
for Mexico 

AGMAR Engineering, the 
Pei one tool maker, is 
currently crafting moulds on 
behalf of companies us far 
atield as Mexico, Kentucky, 
and California. 

These moulds — an entirely 
new export product — are for 
crash helmets in which Agmar 
Engineering has become un 
acknowledged world leader. 

Karl Waiker, who runs 
Agmar Engineering, has 
become well known for his 
expertise in moulds for plastic 
consumer products, including 
the moulds Tor the Philips 
stereo cassette player of four 
years ago — then" the most 
sophisticated plastics con- 
si *mcr product mu do in New 
Zealand at that time. 
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